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Chronicle 


Home News.—Evidence that the Administration was 
seriously alarmed over next year’s fiscal problem was 
seen in the determined campaign set on foot from Wash- 
ington to keep the American Legion in 
convention at Detroit from going on 
record as in favor of payment of the 
full face value of the adjusted certificates outstanding. 
This proposal called for present payment of the value of 
those certificates at maturity in 1945. The Administra- 
tion declared that this would mean a drain of more than 
$2,000,000,000 on the Treasury, which already faces a 
$1,500,000,000 deficit for next year. A Presidential veto 
was promised for such a bill. The National Commander 
of the American Legion, Ralph T. O'Neill, declared that 
the Legion would not demand the payment if it would 
embarrass the nation. The New York Herald-Tribune, 
however, which led in the agitation against the new 
bonus, stated that a survey showed that a majority of 
State delegations was committed to the proposal. The 
new Treasury issue of $800,000,000 at three per cent was 
oversubscribed by only $145,000,000, which compared 
unfavorably with oversubscriptions for previous issues 
of four or five times the amount offered. The reasons 
given for the small demand were the lowness of the inter- 


Economic 
Troubles 


cm 


est and the length of maturity, twenty to twenty-four 
years. At the same time, Administration officials were 
declared to be at once worried and vexed over the gold 
situation ; $2,000,000,000 of our gold holdings, however, 
was said to be capital in refuge from weaker countries. 
President Hoover made known that the building program 
of the Federal Government would give employment to 
only 100,000 persons. The burden of the Labor Day 
speeches was a demand for relief of unemployment. 
Labor leaders commonly declared that revolution im- 
pended unless State and Federal Governments took the 
situation in hand quickly. The American Federation of 
Labor adopted as the chief points of agitation for relief 
from depression, repeal of Prohibition and the five-day 
week. , 

With the Farm Board refusing to make any more 
stabilization purchases, the President intervened directly 
in the cotton situation and held a series of conferences 


—_— with bankers and cotton merchants. 
Board His purpose was said to be the securing 
Affairs of credits for the cotton growers. A 


plan was said to be under foot by which credits would be 
created for export of cotton. It was not clear, however, 
whether cotton dealers or the growers would profit by 
this measure. The offer of China to take 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat was accepted, but the execution of it 
was retarded by the lack of transportation, a difficulty 
which also faced the exchange with Brazil of wheat for 
coffee. Meanwhile, the Farm Board was under pressure 
from many sources to give an exact accounting to the 
public of its expenditures, a thing which it had never 
done. 

It was generally agreed that the Administration was 
in accord with the Italian Government’s proposal of a 
holiday on arms. The fear expressed in Europe that Mr. 
Hoover would utilize his favorable posi- 
tion in regard to the debts to force 
reduction in arms was tacitly admitted, 
but Secretary Stimson diplomatically announced that no 
action would be taken by us until European Governments 
had settled their own affairs. 


Disarmament 
Policy 


' 


Austria.—The Austrian income for 1930-31 left a de- 
ficit of $1,830,000. Both Austria and Hungary will find 
themselves in terrible straits as the winter comes on, with 
their borrowing power reduced to 
almost nothing. Enemies of Dr. 
Schober continued to stir up agitation 
against him for having championed the ill-fated customs 
union recently abandoned, and later disapproved by the 


Austria’s 
Plight 
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Hague tribunal. The Foreign Minister offered his resig- 
nation but it was not accepted. Many of his supporters 
found comfort and strength in the fact that the minority 
report showed such nations as the United States and 
Great Britain approving of his cherished plan, thus taking 
the sting out of defeat. 


Chile.—The naval mutiny instigated by Communist 
agitators collapsed after a smashing aerial bombardment 
which damaged a number of the vessels, though none of 
them seriously. The Government de- 
clared a state of siege on September 3 
and determined upon bombing the war- 
ships should the mutineers continue obstinate. The latter 
having rejected a conciliatory offer, the air forces were 
instructed to attack the warships one after the other. 
For a time the mutineers answered back, but finally 
yielded to the air raiders. The rebel sailors immediately 
freed officers whom they held in prison and the Govern- 
ment appointed a mixed army and navy court-martial to 
try those guilty of instigating the revolt. That the mutiny 
was inspired by Communists was undoubted, two of them 
being revealed as leaders in the disorders. There was also 
evidence that Communist agitators essayed to organize 
civilians in support of the rebellion, but unsuccessfully. 
The people in general backed the Government, though on 
September 3 some radicals attempted to raid the Univer- 
sity. One outcome of the mutiny was that the country 
was left with a large and enthusiastic volunteer reserve. 
It was planned to turn these against the Communists, 
who were loud in their boasts that a Soviet Republic 
should be proclaimed. With the approach of the country 
to normalcy the campaign for Presidential elections on 
October 4 began. However, the state of siege was not 
lifted and it was anticipated that it would continue until 
the end of the month. 


Mutiny 
Quashed 


China.—While the flood waters of the Yangtse abated 
somewhat, the Yellow River was reported menacing, 
and fresh tidings of disaster enlarged the picture of 
death, ruin, and starvation. Wuhu re- 
ported 4,000 dead and 200,000 homeless 
and destitute. In the Northwestern 
Anhwei province seven counties were inundated. Press 
dispatches said that 700 were drowned in the Mengtsing 
district of Honan when seventy villages were flooded and 
20,000 persons made homeless. In Kiangsu province 
100,000 persons were believed dead. Meanwhile, relief 
was rushed from countless sources to the stricken area, 
and to alleviate conditions the Chinese Government com- 
pleted negotiations with the United States to purchase 
450,000 tons of wheat, about 15,000,000 bushels, from the 
Federal Farm Board on terms of payment over a period 
of years. To add to the Government’s troubles, war in 
South China appeared to be imminent and it was reported 
that General Chiang Kai-shek was rushing troops to 
offset a Cantonese invasion of Hunan province. Con- 
firmation of the invasion by the Southerners was con- 
tained in dispatches stating that an advance column of 
General Chang Fakwei, one of the Cantonese command- 
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ers, occupied Chenchow, in Southern Hunan, on Septem- 
ber 4, without resistance. 

International relations between China and Mexico, and 
China and Tokio continued critical. It was understood 
that the tense situation between Chinese and Japanese 
and Koreans in Manchuria would prob- 
ably be referred to the League of 
Nations. The latest misunderstanding 
was provoked by the shooting last month of Captain 
Shintaro Nakamura, a Japanese, by the Chinese, as a spy, 
though rumors that reprisals were threatened were denied 
from Tokio. The exodus of Chinese from Northern 
Mexico was temporarily halted by an order from Mexico 
City extending indefinitely the expulsion time limit orig- 
inally set as September 5. Meanwhile, the Foreign Affairs 
Department of Mexico City criticized the action of the 
Chinese legation in Washington in requesting the United 
States to use its good offices in behalf of Chinese nationals 
in Mexico. 


International 
Relations 


France.—Not only the Paris press, but the leading 
journalists of every section of the country, with the sole 
exception of the Socialists, expressed emphatic disap- 
proval of the proposal for an armament 
truce made by Dino Grandi, Italian 
Foreign Minister, before the League of 
Nations. French observers saw in this proposal a blow 
aimed at France, which is now engaged in fortifying 
her frontiers; others found Signor Grandi’s speech an 
“effort to court the United States,” and held it to be 
a result of Secretary Stimson’s visit to Rome. The Petit 
Parisien pointed out that while France clung tenaciously 
to the order: arbitration, security, disarmament, S. 
Grandi, voicing the Italian view, which was that also of 
Britain and the United States, reversed the order to arbi- 
tration, disarmament, and security. 


Criticism of 
Armaments 
Truce 


Germany.—The opening of the stock markets in Ber- 
lin and other cities showed a heavy decline in prices of 
all stock, especially bank shares. The Boerse reported a 
fall of twenty-five to forty per cent, 
while bank stocks were down in some 
cases fifty per cent. Such a decline 
was expected, as prices had fallen in the same proportion 
in all world markets. It was thought that Berlin’s quo- 
tations were in line with present values as found else- 
where. Nor was much hope evinced of an immediate 
upturn. More shares were offered than the market could 
absorb, and government regulation was necessary. A 
stagnation of the market was the gloomy outlook, as 
there was little free money available for investments of 
any kind. 

Through the activities of Dr. Axel Schlinder of the 
German Central Agricultural Chamber, plans were com- 
pleted with the Federal Farm Board of the United States 
for the purchase of 7,200,000 bushels 
Purchases of American winter wheat on terms of 
U.S. Wheat credit extending over several years at 
an interest ‘rate of four and one-half per cent. Prospects 
of poor crops due to continued wet weather will make 


Boerse Opens, 
Stocks Decline 


Germany 
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it necessary for Germany to import almost 36,000,000 
bushels before the next harvest. 

The Labor organization at its general Federation meet- 
ing in Frankfurt-on-Main voted to stand by the Bruening 
Government because it saw that the failure of the Gov- 
Gnte ernment at this crisis would open the 
Party doors to anarchy and lead to civil war. 
Strengthened The present conflict of political opinions 
in the face of national disaster gave the Catholic Center 
party the leadership. All conservatives who wished to 
avoid the evils of a reactionary Right and of a Communist 
Left adhered to the Center party, which offers a social 
program, human and democratic, built upon the best tra- 
ditions of the German people. 


Great Britain.—Under the direction of the National 
Government, headed by Ramsay MacDonald, the emer- 
gency session of Parliament opened on September 8. By 
that time the Cabinet of ten members, 
consisting of four Laborites, four Con- 
, servatives and two Liberals, had drawn 
up a comprehensive plan for practical measures to balance 
the budget and avert the financial and economic dangers 
to the country. A short message from the King was read, 
consisting of two sentences declaring that “the present 
condition of national finances . . calls for the imposi- 
tion of additional taxation and for effecting economies 
in public expenditures.” Mr. MacDonald then outlined 
the course of events occurring during the past month 
which led to the decision to transgress political party 
lines and to form a non-partisan Government. A test 
motion was then introduced as a vote of confidence. The 
motion, namely, that the House resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole, was passed by a vote of 309 to 
250. Only eleven of Mr. MacDonald’s former supporters 
voted in his favor. The opposition was under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Henderson, late Foreign Secretary in the 
Labor Cabinet. On the following day Mr. MacDonald 
offered a motion providing authority to make orders in 
council. Through this method, measures passed by Parlia- 
ment would be put into immediate effect, without the 
usual three readings, the committee stage, and concur- 
rence of the House of Lords. The orders-in-council bill 
must be passed in the usual procedure. The first vote was 
in favor, 306 to 212, an increase in majority of thirty-five 
ever the vote of the preceding day. 

Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented the budget proposals of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment on September 10. These proposals affected in a 
very direct way every class of the popu- 
lation. Mr. Snowden’s task was that of 
filling the deficit of £74,679,000 in the 
current budget, that of 1931-32, and of covering the 
estimated deficit of about £170,000,000 in the 1932-33 
budget. His proposals fell into two departments: that of 
effecting economies and that of increasing revenue. The 
following figures refer to the 1932-33 budget. In regard 
to the economies, he made a total saving of more than 
£70,000,000. Nearly one-third of this was drawn from 
the reduction of the unemployment-insurance benefits. 


Parliament 
Opens 


Budget 
Proposals 
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The remainder of the economies came from the reduc- 
tion in salaries of Cabinet Ministers, members of Par- 
liament, judges, teachers, policemen, soldiers and sailors, 
etc. Increased revenue was sought mainly from added 
taxation. In the income tax, the basic standard of rate 
was raised to twenty-five per cent. The minimum of 
taxable income was lowered; and for larger incomes, a 
surtax was added, and certain exemptions from taxation 
were done away with. Further revenue was obtained by 
heavy increases in the taxes on beer, gasoline, tobacco, 
and various forms of entertainment. From these econo- 
mies and increases in revenue, Mr. Snowden estimated 
that, both in the current fiscal year and in the next year, 
there would be surpluses amounting to about £1,500,000. 

While Parliament was opening, the Trades Union 
annual conference was being held at Bristol. Five hun- 
dred and eighty-seven delegates were present from thirty 
Trade Unions. The 3,719,401 members 
of the Trades Union form the main- 
stay of the Labor party. In the opening 
address, an attack was delivered against the British and 
international bankers who, it was alleged, precipitated the 
national crisis. It was clearly indicated that the Trades 
Union supported its Council in its repudiation of Mr. 
MacDonald and the Laborites who remained loyal to him. 
The same sentiment was shared by the Trades Union 
as by Arthur Henderson and the Labor Party that the 
crisis was greatly exaggerated and that Mr. MacDonald 
was the dupe of the bankers. Recommendations and pro- 
posals were drawn up for the direction of the Labor Op- 
position in Parliament. 


Trades 
Union 
Conference 


India.—A sufficient number of Indian delegates to the 
Second India Round Table Conference had assembled in 
London on September 7 to permit the opening session 
of the Federal Structure Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Sankey. 
The real work of the committee, how- 
ever, was not begun until September 15, after the arrival 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The general assemblies will con- 
vene in October. As usual, the greatest courtesies were 
offered Gandhi on shipboard and were promised in Eng- 
land. During his stay, he will strictly observe his or- 
dinary ritual in regard to prayer, food, drink, ablutions 
in the water brought from the Ganges, wearing the loin 
cloth only, and the like. 


London 
Conference 


Italy.—Despite the Government’s program of under- 
taking public works and stimulating private enterprises 
of all kinds, an increase in unemployment, although slight 
as yet, was recorded, and a further in- 
crease was expected during the winter. 
An accidental explosion in Genoa 
in the house of an anti-Fascist worker enabled the police 
to arrest a group of men who, they contended, were the 
authors of the numerous bomb outrages occurring in 
various Italian cities since last May. The prisoners were 
also charged with responsibility for the bomb placed re- 
cently in St. Peter’s and the Vatican Gardens.——Imme- 
diately after the announcement of the Italo-Vatican agree- 
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ment the Italian Government began to return to Church 
authorities the Catholic Action clubrooms closed by the 
police since- last May, together with the documents and 
other objects seized at that time. There was a difficulty, 
however, in the re-opening of the Knights of Columbus 
playgrounds. The third clause of the Italo-Vatican agree- 
ment forbids athletic and sport activities to the Catholic 
Action and affiliated clubs, a prohibition that clearly af- 
fected the playing grounds conducted by the Knights of 
Columbus. 


Mexico.—On September 9, it was announced that an- 
other State, Yucatan, had joined the growing movement 
to limit the number of priests by law far below the figure 

at which the Church could function. The 


New 
Religious number of priests allowed in Yucatan 
Troubles was nine for 400,000 inhabitants. The 


Apostolic Delegate pointed out that only thirteen were 
allowed in Vera Cruz for 1,000,000; nine in Chiapas for 
350,000, and in Tabasco no priests at all. The State of 
Coahuila, however, rejected a proposal to reduce the num- 
ber of priests. The Delegate also stated that the priests 
were under orders everywhere to remain at their posts as 
long as it was physically possible. It was evident, how- 
ever, that the religious question was in the minds of 
leading politicians once more to be made the football of 
politics, 


Spain.—In order to steady the peseta, which had been 
slipping somewhat during the preceding week, the Gov- 
ernment on September 7 gave orders to all Spaniards 
living within the country to liquidate 
their current accounts in foreign cur- 
rency. These accounts run into high 
figures, the Banco Hispano-Americano alone holding about 
$3,000,000 in foreign currency. It was further ordered 
that henceforth all foreign currency received for export 
sales must be sold to the Government. The anarchistic 
revolt that took place in Barcelona in connection with the 
Syndicalist general strike and resulted in protracted street 
fighting with twenty dead and forty wounded, came to a 
close on September 6 when the Syndicalists, including 
their extremists, capitulated to the troops and agreed to 
halt violence and resume work. 


Financial 
Measures, 
Revolt Quelled 





League of Nations.—On September 7 the Twelfth 
Assembly of the League convened. For a second time in 
succession Nicholas Titulescu, of Rumania, was elected 


Twelfth President. Forty-nine countries par- 
Assembly ticipated in the election, Mr. Titulescu 
Convenes 


receiving twenty-five votes and Count 
Apponyi, of Hungary, the next highest number, twenty- 
one. The Spanish Foreign Minister, Alejandro Lerroux, 
opened the Assembly as Acting-President of the Council. 
He called on the nations represented to “ arrest the wave 
of pessimism whick is sweeping the world.” He stated 
that it rested with the Governments to “ insure coordina- 
tion of efforts in financial, economic, and political do- 
mains to bring about a revival of confidence.” He noted 
that in the past year valuable contributions had been made 
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by the League to international cooperation. He stated: 

The adjournment of reparations, payments, and war debts on 
the proposal of President Hoover, the London conferences, the con- 
versations in Paris, Berlin and Rome between German, American, 
British, French and Italian statesmen, the action of the Bank 
for International Settlements, the work of the Basle Committee 
of Experts, are all so many tokens of a desire for recovery and 
of a readiness to cooperate. 

At the outset a proposal was made by five of the 
Powers, headed by Great Britain and including the Span- 
ish Republic, that the League immediately make amende 
ae. honorable to Mexico and invite her to 
Joins become its fifty-fifth member. The invi- 
League tation was extended and accepted, though 
it was significant that in the note of acceptance the Mexi- 
can Foreign Minister stated that Mexico had never “ ad- 
mitted the regional understanding” in Article XXI of 
the League’s covenant, specifying that regional under- 
standings, by which such declarations as the Monroe Doc- 
trine are meant, are not to be affected by the League cove- 
nant. It will be recalled that in the beginning Mexico 
remained out of the League because she was offended at 
not having been included on the original lists of States 
invited to belong. The ostensible reason for the exclusion 
was that neither the United States nor Britain then recog- 
nized the Mexican Government, though the omission was 
attributed also to personal animosity between President 
Wilson and President Huerta and to the oil question. 

On September 8 the Italian Foreign Minister proposed 
that all nations should “ reach an immediate general agree- 
ment with a view to arriving at the suspension of the 
execution of their new armament pro- 
grams” to last “at least for the period 
during which they will sit in the Con- 
ference.” It was understood that the French, upon whom 
the adoption of the suggestion particularly depended, re- 
garded it as impractical. Another important move was a 
proposal by C. R. Pusta, Esthonian Minister to Paris, that 
the Assembly should instruct the Commission of Inquiry 
for the European Union to proceed “ forthwith ” to study 
the political question of the Constitution and organization 
of the European Union. Meanwhile, the League’s finan- 
cial committee began to wrestle with the practical question 
of what to do about Hungary and Austria. There were 
rumors that the Hungarian situation threatened bank- 
ruptcy, and Austria was admittedly in a critical condition. 


Other 
Agenda 





In the second instalment of his valuable series, 
on Sun Yat-Sen, Paschal D’Elia will tell how the 
Protestant prophet of the Chinese Revolution fell 
under Russian influence. 

John LaFarge will tell an interesting story of 
Negro Catholic activity in “ The Bridge of St. 
Louis.” 

William I. Lonergan, in “ Victims for Moloch,” 
will present a collection of quotations emanating 
from secular colleges that will make many think. 

Joseph F. Thorning, on a tour of Europe 
studying conditions there, sends a first paper on 
“The German Crisis.” 
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Neo-Manicheans 


N his recently published book, “‘ The Little Green Shut- 
ter,” Brand Whitlock makes a discovery. Studying 

the origin of Prohibition in this country, it occurred to 
him that the term Puritan commonly attached to it, was 
quite inaccurate. For the Puritans, applying the title to 
the inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and to 
the people of the settlements made by them, certainly did 
not view rum as a demon. Alcoholic beverages were in 
high favor in the Colonies, and not a few of the godly 
citizens of Boston and Salem piled up fortunes by engag- 
ing in the manufacture and sale of liquors later banned 
by Mr. Volstead, of Minnesota, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Mr. Whitlock also observed, in progress of his studies, 
that the attitude of the Anglican Church did not differ 
from that of the Puritans. The Catholic Church, too, 
declined to teach that the moderate use of intoxicating 
beverages was sinful, although Mr. Whitlock falls into 
serious error in writing that according to the Church, 
“undue indulgence was no more than a venial sin.” Of 
course, there are degrees of heinousness in serious of- 
fenses against the law of God, and compared with hatred 
of one’s neighbor, the guilt of intemperance may be said 
to be lighter. Possibly that is Mr. Whitlock’s meaning. 
Finally the puzzled Mr. Whitlock asked his pastor from 
what source the amazing doctrines of the modern Pro- 
hibitionists were drawn, “and sure enough he knew.” 
Many of these crusaders, he said, “ are Manicheans, un- 
consciously, perhaps, but Manicheans.” 

The clergyman is, as no Catholic need be informed, 
quite correct. The Puritans had their faults, and they, 
too, in some respects, had a Manichean outlook on life, 
but not on liquor and its use. The central thesis of the 
Manichees postulates two gods and two creators, one 
supreme in the realm of good, the other in that of evil. 
One is the author of all good in this world, the other the 
creator of evil things, among which matter was the chief. 
In working out their principles, the later Manicheans pro- 
scribed a number of mankind’s needs, and moderate com- 
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forts, as positive evils. Marriage, for instance, was 
banned, because the marital relation was essentially evil. 
Wine and all intoxicating beverages, being purely mate- 
rial, were also evil. Food, too, shared the same ban, but 
here clamorous nature triumphed over the demands of 
an unsound philosophy, and in this respect the Manicheans 
followed the custom of mankind. 

One of the plainest lessons of history is that an absurdly 
strict code of human conduct inevitably provokes a re- 
action, followed by a code that is intolerably loose. St. 
Augustine, and other ecclesiastical writers, bear witness 
to the fearful reaction of the Manichean philosophy. For 
Christian marriage, promiscuity was substituted, and lusts 
which outraged both the natural and the Divine laws took 
the place of innocent pleasures. Unfortunately Maniche- 
ism took deep root in certain European countries, and 
is responsible for some of the blackest pages in the his- 
tory of morals. 

Following her Divine Founder the Catholic Church 
teaches a doctrine of heavenly moderation. Those who 
by God’s grace can renounce the world, not as an evil 
thing in itself, but as a lesser good, she invites to the 
highest forms of penance and self-sacrifice. But this 
renunciation she never imposes. Sin consists not in the 
use of any creature of God, but in using it in a manner 
contrary to right reason. The man who drinks wine in 
moderation is as blameless as his brother, temperate in his 
use of milk and bread. 

We can glorify God when we praise Him for a glass 
of beer, quite as truly as we can glorify Him on our knees 
in a cathedral. But we most assuredly do not please Him 
by proscribing beer as evil in itself, and glowering at our 
brother, who, after a hard day’s labor, finds a little of 
that comfort, which, as St. Thomas teaches, is necessary 
for the practice of virtue, in a foaming glass. 


Parents at Work 


HORTLY before his death last July, former Police 
Inspector George S. Dougherty, of New York, ended 
his story in a popular magazine on “ Some Women Crooks 
| Have Known” with an attempt to fix the cause of the 
lawlessness that is sweeping the country. Speaking not 
as a philosopher, but as a policeman, Mr. Dougherty con- 
cluded that the reform of the adult criminal was rarely 
possible. Usually he keeps on his career until checked by 
disease, injury, or death. 

But if the criminal cannot be reformed, wrote Mr. 
Dougherty, it is our task to devise ways and means of 
correcting or abolishing the conditions which make crimi- 
nals. Mr. Dougherty offered only one suggestion, but it 
was a good one. “ When our homes are made a place to 
live in, instead of a place to go to, when a shingle is some- 
thing more than a girl’s hair cut, when father and mother 
start in early to become pals to their children, then we 
crime investigators can retire.” 

The suggestion is not only good; it is perfect. It is 
quite true that now and then a boy or girl resiscs the in- 
fluence of even the best home to choose the career of an 
outcast. But these unhappy instances are the exception. 
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Social workers and the police can trace the record o1 a 
majority of our criminals and find that it begins in the 
home—or in what should be the home. 

Nor should it be thought that this breeding place of 
criminals is invariably a home broken by divorce, destitu- 
tion, or crime. It is not infrequently a home in which 
parents simply fail to interest themselves in the real prob- 
lems of their children. Father is engrossed in his work 
of providing for the family’s needs. Mother is distracted 
by a thousand occupations that take her from the home. 
Mutatis mutandis, the case is the same, in its results, 
whether the home be poor or wealthy. Our damnable eco- 
nomic system which forces thousands of mothers into 
shops and factories is one prolific source of youthful 
criminals. The social system which permits and encour- 
ages mothers to confide the care of the child to servants, 
themselves without adequate supervision, is another. 

Next to religion, the strongest motive that supports an 
upright life is the recollection of a good home. But home 
means a father and a mother whose chief work in life is 
to care for their children—not a place in which father 
and mother neglect them for their business deals or their 
social ambitions. When the tie that binds father, mother, 
and children into a true domestic society, is not made 
secure at the beginning, the little ones may wander into 
unhallowed fields. 

It is an upside-down society which places the responsi- 
bility for the training of the child upon schools, play- 
grounds, civic centers, and servants. The inevitable re- 
sult is that within a few years, the responsibility for the 
youth will rest upon a jail or penitentiary. In fulfilling 
their duties Catholic parents have the invaluable aid of 
the Catholic school, but the school is not enough. When 
the lessons which it inculcates are not exemplified by 
parents in the home, it is all but helpless. The duty of 
caring for the child rests in the first instance upon parents. 
They may be aided in performing it, but not supplanted. 
The home in which parents are negligent checks, and may 
ruin, the proper development of the child. 


The Drift from the Farms 


IGURES released by the Bureau of the Census at 

the end of August show a drift from the farms to the 
cities even more marked than had been anticipated. The 
Census of 1920 returned for the first time a preponder- 
ance of urban population, and since that time the move- 
ment has been steady. In 1920 the rural population was 
nearly forty-nine per cent of the total population, but by 
1930 it had fallen to forty-three and eight-tenths. 

This change has already brought into existence social 
and religious problems of moment, and it probably will 
create more. While the condition of the farmer today 
leaves very much to be desired, the plight of the farmer 
boy who goes to the city is often worse. About the best 
he can hope for is a “ white-collar job,” if he has some 
education, or occupation as a day laborer, if he has not 
progressed beyond the grammar school. When times are 
hard, and that seems almost a chronic condition, he either 
loses his position, or must submit to a wage cut. 
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It may be said that up to this point, his condition, if 
not better, is not worse than that of his brother who re- 
mains on the farm. But the migrant to the town has left 
the social life which he found with friends and neighbors. 
As man is a social being, he must find something to take 
its place, and here he faces a serious difficulty. Probably 
he can find associates, if he is not particular in the com- 
pany he keeps. But to find associates that are friends in 
the real sense is not easy. The tragedy of being alone in 
a hall room while surrounded by millions, is not the least 
keen of life’s many tragedies. 

But the change does not affect the migrant only. The 
thinning population of the country districts means a low- 
ered income for schools and churches. A number of the 
States are now establishing equalization funds to care for 
the schools, and counties are learning the advantages of 
pooling their forces to maintain central schools. But the 
plight of the non-Catholic country churches is desperate. 
Either they must close, or retrench their expenditures, 
and this often means that they must put up with clergy- 
men whose ability is hardly sufficient to make them, as 
their predecessors were, leaders in the community. Here 
we find one of the chief reasons why the young people in 
many localities once strongly Protestant, now profess no 
religious creed whatever. 

On the Catholic rural community, the chief effect of the 
migration is the difficulty of providing for the schools. 
Perhaps the best way of meeting this difficulty is the cen- 
tral school which combines two or more schools in one 
administrative unit. In its bulletin No. 20, the Office of 
Education shows how this scheme has been most suc- 
cessful in various parts of the country. Kansas, for in- 
stance, has 179 consolidated districts, formed from 522 
independent districts. “The unit of administration and 
support remains the same, whether there are twenty one- 
room schools, or whether all these are brought together 
in one plant.” But the united efforts of the twenty dis- 
tricts form, in reality, a county equalization scheme. The 
income thus provided assures better buildings and better 
teachers. 

No doubt in this, as in many other respects, the drift 
to the city must be studied carefully before all the factors 
involved can be known. Of these factors, some, possibly, 
can be neutralized; but that we shall ever be a rural 
people is hardly probable. We must put up with the 
situation, utilizing what good it contains, and checking as 
far as possible what is evil. 


Criminal Foreigners 


NE result of the recent Wickersham report is the 

destruction of the assertion that crime in the United 
States is due chiefly to foreigners. Apparently the in- 
vestigators can cite evidence which makes it impossible to 
rest on that assumption. 

What does seem true, however, is that a great mass of 
crime is perpetrated by the children of foreign-born par- 
ents. Our courses in Americanization have not proved 
remarkably successful in keeping the feet of these young 
people on the paths of rectitude. 
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Children of the foreign born have, in the past at least, 
been exposed to influences which make growth in morality 
and good citizenship all but impossible. Many of them 
took up quarters in slums, monuments to civic corruption, 
not by choice, but by necessity. Ignorant of the language 
and customs of the country, they adjusted themselves 
slowly to American life. But their children usually ex- 
perienced no great difficulty in acquiring the new language 
and losing the old—a fact which quite commonly acts as 
a barrier between parents and children. 

Recrimination follows, mutual misunderstandings arise, 
and the home becomes a place from which the child es- 
capes at the earliest possible moment. “I don’t like to 
live with foreigners,” a juvenile court case once explained. 
The explanation speaks volumes. It is not difficult to 
understand that some of these children take up criminal 
courses. The wonder is that so many become good 
citizens. 

Americanization courses are not so popular as they were 
some ten years ago. At least, not so much is heard of 
them. But the best Americanization course that can pos- 
sibly be supplied for a Catholic child of foreign-born 
parents is attendance at a Catholic school. It is impos- 
sible to make a good citizen out of a little Italian by teach- 
ing him to wash behind his ears and to salute the flag. 
Neither seems to him of particular importance. He needs 
exactly what all of us need to make us better citizens— 
not more flag-waving but more religion. 


First Offenders 


A FEW months ago two young men, arrested for some 
minor offense, were found to have in their posses- 
sion a number of guns and revolvers, and 3,000 rounds 
of ammunition. They were dismissed with an admonition 
and a small fine. The young men then went on to New 
York, and after a week or two, made the attack on a 
paymaster which resulted in the death of seven people. 

It is quite clear that a mistake was made in this case. 
The New York statutes provide severe penalties for the 
illegal possession of firearms, but they are not consist- 
ently enforced. The result is that young criminals do not 
hesitate to purchase guns and to use them. They have 
discovered that the statutes are not to be taken seriously. 

Probably the small-town court which freed these crim- 
inals took too liberal a view of the “ first-offender ” plea. 
Quite commonly this plea is offered to cover up a lurid 
past. It is not the first time the prisoner has violated the 
law, but the first time he has been caught. When this has 
been discovered by investigators for the court, certainly 
no leniency should be extended. A light sentence under 
such circumstances is an encouragement to the criminal 
to continue in his career. The Michigan murderers of last 
month steadily progressed to their horrifying crime from 
one light sentence to another. 

Frightful lawlessness all over the country has silenced 
for a time the dangerous sentimentalists who succeeded, 
in many States, in abolishing capital punishment, and in 
making the penalties for crime merely nominal. In this 
quiet interval the subject of criminal courts and punish- 
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ment can be considered calmly. The outcome of this 
consideration should be a determination to protect the 
citizen and his property at all hazards. Cruelty to the 
criminal should be avoided, but the cost of this avoidance 
should not be cruelty to the community. 


Authors and Catholics 


FTER bouncing the Catholic author about on the 
sharp horns of several dilemmas, William Thomas 
Walsh, in an article printed on another page in this issue, 
entitled, “ The Alleged Lack of Catholic Masterpieces,” 
gently releases the author from the horns, smooths the 
metaphorically ruffled hair, brushes off the dust, and tells 
him that he must not be discouraged by rough treatment 
but must delight in it. 

Frederick Thompson, Associate Editor of the Com- 
monweal, subjected the poor Catholic author to much the 
same treatment in an article, “ Catholic Literature’s Way 
of the Cross,” published in this review in the issue of 
September 9, 1929. Mr. Thompson contrasted the popu- 
lar literature of the day with the literature, that should be 
of the day, but Catholic. Literature follows life; the life 
of a Catholic must follow Christ; Christ leads to the 
Cross. Put thus briefly, the argument may seem falla- 
cious ; expanded, it is rock-bottom truth. Popular litera- 
ture is the literature that pleases “the world.” Catholic 
literature is the literature that ennobles “ the spirit.” The 
world and the spirit are forever and everywhere opposed ; 
therefore, the two literatures are opposed; therefore the 
Catholic and the non-Catholic author are opposed ; there- 
fore, unless by a near miracle, Catholic books will never 
be popular books. In this enumeration, there may be gaps 
in logic but not in the certainty of conclusions. 

It is significant that intelligent and cultured lay authors, 
such as Messrs. Walsh and Thompson, take such lofty 
views of the apostolate of literature. In the particular 
phases that they stress, they write fundamental truths, 
whether we accept them gladly or mournfully. But there 
are other phases that must be balanced against those that 
they proffer. A Catholic can write masterpieces, as proved 
by the masterpieces themselves. Creative literature that 
is as Catholic as the Cross itself, can be popular. Litera- 
ture of high arid low degree can be formulated from the 
teachings of the Church. 

Like Mr. Walsh, Mr. Thompson counsels courage: “ In 
summary, we do not feel that our conclusions should be 
discouraging to the Catholic writer, or prospective writer, 
of popular literature.” They should not be; neither should 
the conclusions of Mr. Walsh. Their premises, likewise, 
should not deter one Catholic with a spark of faith and 
a speck of ability from attempting to write, not only the 
Catholic masterpiece but the Catholic potboiler. To be 
true to himself, the genuine Catholic cannot allow him- 
self to be a propagator of the foolish and the transitory 
and the malicious opinions that the world calls ideas. He 
cannot compromise to gain popularity. But he can try to 
make popular the teaching of Christ. And making Christ 
popular, he can leave his readers to the mercy and love 
of that Saviour who popularized the Cross. 
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Marriage on Trial in Denver 


WitiaM I. Lonercan, S.J. 
(The second of two articles) 


in all the sections of the proposed revised canon 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church on Marriage, 
they reach a climax in the following sections: 


V. (i.) The Bishop or ecclesiastical court of the diocese or 
district where the petitioner is domiciled may declare a marriage 
null for one of the following reasons, existing at the time of the 
marriage: 1. Lack of free consent. 2. Failure of either party 
to have reached the age of puberty. 3. Impotence of either party. 
4. Mental deficiency of either party sufficient to prevent the exer- 
cise of intelligent choice. 5. Insanity of either party. 6. Con- 
sanguinity (whether of the whole or of the half blood) within 
the following degrees: (a) One may not marry his ascendant or 
descendant. (b) One may not marry his sister. (c) One may 
not marry the sister or brother of his ascendant or the descendant 
of his sister or brother. 7. Mistake as to the other party to the 
marriage. 8. The existence of venereal disease. 9. Previous mar- 
riage, unless the other spouse has died or the previous marriage 
has been declared null or a divorce has been granted by a civil 
court. (ii) A person whose former marriage has been annulled 
by a Bishop or an ecclesiastical court and dissolved by a civil 
court may be married as if he had never previously been married. 

VII. Any person to whom a divorce from a former marriage 
has been granted for any cause by a civil court may after the 
expiration of one year from the granting of the divorce apply 
to his Bishop or to the ecclesiastical marital court of his domicil 
for permission to marry another person. The Bishop or court 
shall thereupon inquire into the characters and personalities of 
the parties to the previous and to the proposed marriage, and 
determine whether the purposes of Christian marriage will be 
best served by the proposed marriage. If the Bishop or court 
permits the proposed marriage, a minister of the Church may 
solemnize the marriage; provided, however, that he shall not 
solemnize it in the church or by the form contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, but he may use such special service as his 
Bishop may provide for the purpose; and provided, further, that 
it shall be within the discretion of any minister to decline to 


solemnize any marriage. 

Even a cursory perusal startles one and it is not sur- 
prising that Bishop William T. Manning, of New York, 
commenting on the new canon should write 


The proposed new canon on marriage and divorce is a sign of 
the times. If the general convention were to adopt a canon such 
as this, which rejects the plain teaching of our Lord Himself, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church would be confronted with the 
gravest crisis in its history. 

This canon proposes a complete departure from the Christian 
scriptural and Prayer Book ideal of marriage. Merciful judgment 
and tender sympathy the Church must show for all, but does this 
mean that we may reject the explicit teaching of Jesus Christ? 

Will “the spiritual welfare of the parties, and the good of 
society,” of which this canon speaks, be truly served by our 
abandonment of the Christian ideal? 

I do not for one moment believe that such a proposal, or 
anything resembling it, will be adopted by the general convention. 
The amazing and shocking thing is that such a canon can be 
proposed by those who should be the upholders of Christian faith 
and morals. 

Though the personnel of the Committee drafting the 
proposed canon included some of the best brains and 
legal talents, lay and clerical, of the Pro’ stant Episcopal 
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Church, the canon literally bristles with inconsistencies 
and vagueness. It would appear purposely to have left 
loopholes even for the most liberal school of thought in 
the church to have its way regarding marriage and, 
nevertheless, continue orthodox. 

The proposed legislation makes no provision for im- 
pediments to marrying. It does not state that a contract 
made under any of the conditions in Section V is void, 
merely that it “may” be so declared. On the other 
hand, if the parties who might have their marriage an- 
nulled still wish to cohabit they would seem to be free 
to do so. Obviously the question in the church is not 
whether they are or are not married before God, but 
whether they want themselves to be considered as husband 
and wife and so act. Some of the reasons enumerated 
seem automatically to render a nuptial contract invalid 
from the beginning so that no marital rights are acquired. 
One wonders what precautions, if any, are to be taken 
that marriages which may subsequently be declared null 
be not contracted at all. Must the minister, for example, 
before a ceremony require a health certificate that there 
be no venereal disease? The term itself is vague. Would 
any and every stage of such a disease at the time of 
marriage render the contract capable of being annulled? 
Who is to decide the age of puberty? Will the civil law 
be the norm? Insanity is easily ascertainable, but “ men- 
tal deficiency ” preventing “ intelligent choice” opens the 
way for all sorts of abuses. Judging by the number of 
divorces constantly sought in the country it would seem 
that a large percentage of marriages lack “ intelligent 
choice.” 

It is curious in view of the historical struggle between 
Henry VIII and the Papacy which set in motion the 
forces that resulted in the split between England and 
Rome and eventually the establishment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church that nothing is included in the canon 
about “ affinity’ as a marital impediment. 

Professedly, at least up to the present, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has recognized, claiming Scripture as 
a justification, that divorce with the right to marry might 
legally be had and with peace of conscience by an in- 
nocent party where marital infidelity was involved. In 
the proposed new canon the church will grant no divorce 
on any grounds, but will recognize divorces of civil 
courts “ for any cause.” 

Incidentally, apropos of the traditional acceptance of 
the Matthean clause allowing divorce with remarriage for 
infidelity the following paragraph from an article in the 
American Church Monthly, September 1931, by William 
H. Dunphy, Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology 
at Nashtotah House and Literary Editor of the Living 
Church, is not unenlightening : 


But does not the American Church (unlike the English) as 
well as the Eastern Church, permit divorce for adultery with the 
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right to remarry? Unhappily, yes, with disastrous consequences 
to both. Popular laxity, in the one case, and the pressure of the 
semi-Christian court of Constantinople, in the other, have had 
full play. At least, however, both Churches could allege the so- 
called Matthean exception clause to justify their action. But we 
now know that the Matthean exception (for Porneia, literally 
fornication) is a gloss, and that Mark, Luke and Paul, who admit 
no exceptions to the indissolubility of matrimony, reproduce faith- 
fully the teaching of Our Lord. Practically all modern scholars 
are agreed upon this point, and our “ innocent-party ” canon ought 
to be discarded in the light of our fuller knowledge. The ques- 
tion is whether we will lower our standards—or rather Christ’s 
standards—all along the line, to fit in with our unjustifiable prac- 
tice on one point, or whether we will abolish this one anomaly 
and return to His teaching. 

All of which demonstrates again the invariableness with 
which research and scholarship finally come around to 
admitting the Catholic position, which, however, does not 
admit the Matthean exception to be a gloss. 

Without saying it in so many words, Section VII and 
sub-division 9 of Section V provide for ecclesiastical 
blessings on bigamous marriages and for successive poly- 
gamy. If they mean anything they mean that. True, 
before a remarriage of a divorced party can be had there 
must be a decision that “the purposes of Christian mar- 
riage will be best served by the proposed marriage.” True, 
too, a remarriage of any divorced person may not have 
the benefit of solemn rites nor may the marriage form 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer be used. True, 
also, no minister can be compelled by his Bishop to re- 
marry a divorced person. But withal if an Episcopalian 
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divorced “ for any cause” can find a willing person he 
may have the blessing of the Church on his union the 
same as if he were not entering what up to the present 
Protestant Episcopal divines as well as all other Chris- 
tian clergymen have considered a state of concubinage 
and continued adultery. * 

It is certainly regrettable and scandalous that church- 
men should even propose such a canon for considera- 
tion. It is surely a sign of the degeneracy and decay of 
Protestantism, a concession to human passion and to a 
modern laxness about sex and domestic life that, almost 
better than any other contemporary fact, must prove to 
the thoughtful Episcopalian, especially to the so-called 
high-church group, that their religion cannot be Christ’s 
true foundation. It echoes anything but the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery,” and “ What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder ”; and the teaching of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, “ This is a great sacrament,” speaking 
of marriage. In conjunction with the scandalous Resolu- 
tion of the Lambeth Conference last year approving con- 
traceptive practices it should go a long way towards per- 
suading sincere Christians that only the adamantine posi- 
tion of Rome, as expressed in the recent Encyclical of 
Pius XI, “ Casti Connubii,” explaining the Christian doc- 
trine about marriage and denouncing its abuses, echoes 
the teaching of the God-Man on the most sacred of 
human relations and the most important of our social 
institutions. 


Sun Yat-Sen and Christianity 


Pascua M. D’E 1a, S.J. 


[The first of two articles by the foremost authority on Chinese 
revolutionary philosophy.] 

, NHE baptism of General Chiang Kai-Shek, Presi- 
dent of the National Government of China, and his 
admission into the Methodist Church on October 

23, 1930, reminds us that, in spite of the anti-Christian 

movement everywhere gaining strength in China, many 

prominent Chinese leaders are Protestant Christians. It 
is more important to remember that the late leader of the 
present National movement, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, brother- 
in-law of Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek, was himself a baptized 

Christian and wanted to die and be buried as one. There- 

fore a study of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s attitude towards 

Christianity is of timely interest for many seeking infor- 

mation about Nationalist China and Christianity. 

It is my intention, in this paper, to let the documents— 
mostly Chinese—speak for themselves. These documents 
are absolutely unbiased, being for the most part published 
by the Nanking Government, and by men as prominent as 
Dr. Hu Hanmin, State Councillor and President of the 
Legislative Board or Yuan. 

While he was only a little boy, Sun Yat-Sen sought the 
reasons for things. His mother was a good countrywoman 
who had never received any instruction. One day as he 
was admiring the starry sky, he said: “ Mother, what is 


the blue sky made of?” “It’s an up-turned bowl,” was 
the only answer. Later on he queried: “ Mother, what 
happens to persons when they die?” The poor woman, 
more than ever abashed by this embryo philosopher, an- 
swered sadly: “ There is nothing after death; all ends 
there!” “But I don’t want my life to end when I am 
dead,”’ wailed the little searcher after truth. 

At Tsuiheng, his home village, his religious education 
naturally amounted to nothing. Bred a pagan, he re- 
mained a pagan until his sojourn in Honolulu. Thither 
he went first in 1877, when he was eleven years of age. 
There he attended Protestant schools, and began to study 
the Bible. But his business-like brother, growing uneasy 
about the foreign education Sun Yat-Sen was receiving, 
abruptly put a stop to his studies. Much against his will, 
the future revolutionist had to give them up and return 
to his native village. 

Nevertheless what he knew about the Bible was not 
lost. Inspired apparently by the Gospel narrative, he 
one day took a coin, and proposed the question: “ Who 
is the ruler of China?” “ Why, the Son of Heaven!” 
“Ts the Son of Heaven a Chinese?” “‘ Of course; none 
save a Chinese is fit to be the Son of Heaven!” “ Well, 
behold on this coin the characters that are inscribed by 
the Son of Heaven. They are not Chinese; they are 
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Tartar characters. Hence China is not ruled by a Chinese 
but by a Manchu!” 

He justly considered idolatry as the fundamental cause 
of ignorance, and was grieved to see his parents, poor 
country people, prostrate themselves before painted 
wooden images. “ No progregs is possible for China,” he 
reflected, “as long as the people offer incense to idols. 
Superstition inspires fear. Ere China can become a pro- 
gressive nation, it will be necessary to destroy all these 
paintings and sculptures, for all superstition stands for 
fear and ignorance.” 

He decided to put his ideas into effect. Accompanied 
by some of his friends he climbed into the village temple. 
Some of the devotees began to prostrate themselves before 
the idol of the ‘“ Northern Emperor.” Sun signaled to 
them to rise. He took hold of the idol’s finger and began 
to boast: ““ Why should we worship wooden gods? They 
cannot even help themselves. Who then shall say that 
they can help us? Now look and see if the god can pre- 
vent my twisting off his finger. Watch closely to see if 
he even winces.” And he pulled off the idol’s finger. 
Then he held it out towards his abashed companions, and 
added proudly: “Now you can see the sort of god that 
you have to protect your village! I break and twist his 
finger off, and he grins the same as before. What sort of 
a god is that to protect the village?” 

The uproar was great when the account of the incident 
reached the simple villagers. They probably said: ‘ This 
is the result of foreign education!” Undoubtedly good 
Chinese mothers warned their children against associating 
with the young reprobate, who was unanimously anathe- 
matized and sent into exile. 

This incident raised an impassable barrier between the 
old China represented by his compatriots, and the China 
of the future of which Sun was the only representative at 
that time. It also helped him to break away from the 
religion of his forefathers and to turn toward Christianity. 
In Hongkong, where he took refuge after this scandal, 
he continued the religious education which had started 
in Honolulu. What he most admired in Christianity was 
its outward manifestation through Anglo-Saxon culture. 
He believed in Christ because His teachings were the 
starting point of Western civilization. At the age of 
eighteen, equipped with none too profound a knowledge 
of Christian doctrine, he received baptism from the hand 
of the Rev. C. R. Hager, a Protestant pastor. He then 
became a member of the London Missionary Society. In 
later years he got acquainted with some prominent Protes- 
tant missionaries, such as John Kerr, President of the 
Canton Medical School, James Cantlie, and Dr. Manson, 
professors at the Hongkong Medical School, who a few 
years later saved his life in London. 

In 1896 the miscarriage of his attempted political stroke 
in Canton the previous year threatened to compromise 
him. To escape the Imperial police—for now he was 
known as the soul of the Revolution—he traveled to Japan, 
America and England. On October 1, he was in London. 
The Chinese Imperial Government did not lose sight of 
him, and even promised a reward of one million taels for 


his capture, dead or alive. On the eleventh of the same 
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month, while he was calling on James Cantlie, his former 
teacher in Hongkong, with whom he intended to go to 
the Sunday service, he was kidnaped at the Chinese Lega- 
tion in Portland Place. 

For six or seven days no one was aware that he was 
imprisoned, and he prepared to die. 
wrote later on, “was filled with pain and sadness; I 
simply besought and prayed for six or seven days without 
ceasing. Night and day I kept on praying, and the more 
I prayed, the more fervent was my prayer.” On the 
sixth day his heart was suddenly calm, and he felt that 
his prayer had been heard by Shangti, the name for God 
commonly used by Protestant Chinese. 

His fate depended on getting news to his English 
friends through the two English servants who were wait- 
ing on him. The latter were not trustworthy. “ Yet I 
thought,” continues Dr. Sun’s narrative, “that since 
Shangti had graciously heard my prayer and given me 
peace, he certainly would influence these men so that they 
would be willing to convey a letter for me.’’ Early the 
next morning one of the servants, Cole by name, went to 
the room of Sun Yat-Sen. The latter appealed to his 
sympathies by calling attention to the fact that the British 
people sympathized with the Armenians whom the Sultan 
of Turkey wanted to put to death because they were 
Christians. “In like manner,” he continued, “the Em- 
peror of China is hostile to the Chinese Christians, and 
wishes to seize them and kill them. Now, I am one of 
those Chinese Christians. Hence I feel assured that if 
the British people were aware of my case, they would 
undoubtedly sympathize with me.” 

Sun Yat-Sen spoke so convincingly that Mr. Cole con- 
sented to convey his message to his former teachers, Mr. 
James Cantlie and Dr. Manson, who left no stone un- 
turned, The result was that on October 23 Sun Yat-Sen 
was released from the Chinese Embassy in London. 

Some time after this narrow escape, in a letter to an 
elder of the London Mission in Hongkong, he thus ex- 
pressed himself: “After such an experience I am like the 
Prodigal Son returning home, or like the lost sheep being 
found again. All this is a great grace coming from the 
Heavenly Father.” 

On Christmas Day, 1911, Sun Yat-Sen, who until that 
day had led the life of a Wandering Jew, returned to 
China in triumpu. The Revolution had at last succeeded. 
For nearly thirty years he had dreamed of a young and 
democratic China; now he was about to see his dreams 
realized. Strange as it may seem, he gave credit for the 
establishment of the Republic not to himself who had 
been the soul of the Revolution, but to Christianity from 
which he had learned so many new ideas. At a Protestant 
meeting in Peking on September 5, 1912, he did not 
hesitate to state: “If the Chinese Republic is an ac- 
complished fact today, the merit of this achievement should 
revert not to me but to the church.” 

Soon after his arrival he was almost unanimously 
elected Provisional President of the young Republic. 
With a certain pride in being himself a Christian, Dr. 
Sun relates: “I was installed in office at Nanking on 
January 1, of the Year of the Incarnation of Christ, 


“ My heart,” he . 
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1912.” We can easily understand how glad were the 
Chinese Christians, and how much they expected from 
him for whom they cheered: “ Long live President Sun, 
the faithful servant of Shangti!” 

In the “Manifesto to All Friendly Nations,” issued 
by the new President on January 5, among other state- 
ments, one could read: 

Prior to the usurpation of the throne by the Manchus, the land 
was open to foreign intercourse and religious tolerance existed, as 
is evidenced by the writings of Marco Polo and the inscription on 
the Nestorian tablet of Sianfu. Dominated by ignorance and 
selfishness, the Manchus closed the land to the outer world and 
plunged the Chinese people into a state of benighted mentality, 
thus committing a crime against humanity and the civilized nations 
almost impossible of expiation. . . . We will remodel our laws; 
revise our civil, criminal, commercial and mining codes; abolish 
restrictions of trade and commerce, and ensure religious toleration. 

On March 10, the Provisional Constitution of the Re- 
public was proclaimed, expressly stating: “ The people 
have freedom of religion.” Twelve years later, in 1924, 
this same liberty will be embodied by Dr. Sun in the 
“ Kuomintang Party Political Tenets,” where he will em- 
phatically affirm: ‘“ People enjoy complete freedom of 
conscience.” 

While still in Nanking he gave substantial evidence of 
his interest in Christian activities by contributing one 
thousand dollars toward the establishment of the Y. M. 
C. A. in the new capital. In the Association house the 
Vice-President of the Senate organized and presided at 
a science lecture demonstration and a banquet. There 
were present a large number of Senators, the President 
of the Senate, the Minister of Justice, the Minister of 
Education and, above all, President Sun Yat-Sen, who 
came to the banquet bringing his generous contribution in 
crisp new bills of the Republic. 

When Sun Yat-Sen took the oath of office on January 1, 
he swore that when the Republic should be established 
“as a prominent nation on this earth,” then he would 
“ relinquish the office of Provisional President.” Accord- 
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ingly, he tendered his resignation to the Senate on Febru- 
ary 13, 1912, but did not actually resign until April 1, 
of the same year. Freed from his political burden, he 
could then devote himself to the constructive work of 
reform. He made a tour to preach his political gospel. 

Returning to Canton in 1912, he was received with 
great enthusiasm. The opening of a school or hospital, a 
distribution of prizes, or anything of the kind, was for 
him an occasion to display his program. Thus at the 
West Gate Theater in Canton he unfolded his economic 
program. He laid down the entire plan of the social recon- 
struction of his country in the hope of a generous loan 
from the governments of Europe and America. A high 
ecclesiastical dignitary who was present at the lectures 
on the social question recently said: “At that time, Sun 
was sincerely the friend of foreigners. He was not the 
enemy of capital.” 

On September 5, 1912, addressing a Christian meeting 
in Peking on the relations between Church and State, he 
acknowledged that religion “ is rich in moral ” and should 
therefore supply the deficiencies of the State by furnish- 
ing a “ moral based on religion.” “ This,” he concluded, 
“ will be the everlasting basis of the Chinese Republic, 
and will bring happiness to me and to all Christians, and 
will better our 400,000,000 compatriots.” 

A few months later, on May 9, 1912, before a Protes- 
tant gathering at Canton, speaking both “as a Christian 
and as a Chinese citizen,” he thus expressed himself: 
“Under the Manchu government there was no freedom 
of conscience ; religion enjoyed only the protection coming 
from treaties. But now that the Republic is established, 
perfect freedom and independence of conscience is 
granted. It is expedient that Christians, on the one hand, 
spread the doctrines of Christ, and, on the other hand, 
take a share in civic responsibility, so that both politics 
and religion may fully attain their end.” For, as he said 
on another occasion, “ religion and politics are bound up 
with each other.” 


“Sacred Solemnities”’ 


C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J. 


Africa, to take part in three native processions of 

the Blessed Sacrament—one on the feast of Corpus 
Christi itself, and two today, Sunday in the Octave of 
the feast of the Sacred Heart. 

The first took place in the distant reserve called Ku- 
tama’s, where there is a Christian village and training 
school for native teachers. But as I have written of this 
elsewhere, and of the ostrich that kept fastidious pace 
with the procession—recognizing, maybe, his own feathers 
tufting the canopy—and the flower-strewing girls, who 
took from the baskets carried on their heads great hand- 
fuls of lilac water lilies and golden berries, and of the 
triumphant singing by that whole congregation of the 
Sacris Solemniis, I will add nothing about it here. This 
brief reminiscence I couldn’t refuse to myself. 


[- has recently been my privilege, here in South 


But the last week has been spent at Chishawasha, the 
oldest Catholic mission, I think in Rhodesia, only three 
quarters of an hour’s run by car from Salisbury, where 
the whole town still pilgrimages once a year to the grave 
of Mother St. Patrick, a nun who “ pioneered” her way 
here long ago—as “long” counts in Rhodesia—with the 
tough men who were making (I may mention) for quite 
a different place but mistook the kopjie now near Salis- 
bury for their destination! 

At Chishawasha itself is re-buried Father Law, also a 
pioneer, who died, like St. Francis Xavier, “ unhouselled ” 
(but that honourable soul must have passed, surely, 
straight into the presence of his Admiral—he had been a 
sailor) in Umzila’s kraal. Brother Hedley, his com- 
panion, tormented by the same fever, and gnawed by rats, 
survived, was rescued, and I knew him in past vears. 
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By an accident, last night I could not sleep. So I went 
out about four a.m. in order to watch the rapid dawn. 
A tiny sickle of silver edged the purple-brown disc of 
the moon, and Venus blazed beside her. (Venus shines 
sv bright, and so straight into my window at Salisbury, 
that if I lift my hand during the night, she makes a 
shadow on the wall above my pillow.) In the starbright, 
I kept knocking up against great banana-shoots, that the 
“ boys ” had planted to mark the procession’s route. Dawn 
came, definitely “in russet mantle clad”; a brownish 
differentiation of the edge of the huge sky. And, roughly 
at sikkis, as these natives say, the sun leapt triumphant. 
I returned, frozen, to face a day which would soon mount 
to near full summer-heat. 

At nine o’clock, the second Mass began, and it was a 
renewed joy to place the Blessed Sacrament on so many 
eager lips. Babies, knotted into blankets on their mothers’ 
backs, peered first over one shoulder, then the other, while 
they made their Communion. Mightn’t I have given Com- 
munion to those babies? Well, some were sucking mealie- 
cobs, so perhaps I couldn’t. Anyhow, after the Mass, the 
countryside assembled itself for the Procession. 

Picture a great saucer of land, leagues across, dried 
grass and thin trees here and there, the whole paintable 
in indigo and ocher. And the unfathomable dome of tur- 
quoise blue above it. Here and there, you might see the 
glossy thatched roofs, conical, of native huts, with sap- 
phire smoke drifting from them. But the earth was al- 
most scarlet-orange, and the hedges of flaunting poinsettia 
more vivid still. 

Through the immense garden that the Mission has 
rescued from the red rocks and grass, the procession went, 
singing Sacris Solemniis: the Cross came first, of course; 
but I lost count of the categories of big boys, little boys, 
men, band, women, and children that followed it. (They 
certainly followed the Cross. Some time ago, the native 
teacher had had, first, twenty-five hens poisoned because 
he insisted so carefully on Catholic discipline; and later 
on, his whole hut burnt down—and he himself was prop- 
erly “beaten up” because he had prevented a raid of 
young pagans on the girls lodged in the Dominican con- 
vent hard by.) In the middle of the brass band—the first 
brass band in Rhodesia; but now it has created many an 
imitator—trotted (for some reason obscure to me) five 
most minute youths, none of them, surely, aged not more 
than two, hand in hand; others, nearer the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, waved immense boughs of poinsettia-trees, for the 
shrub, so precious in English conservatories, here grows 
rhododendron-high, and only in a sun like this one could 
you dream of mating it with the hot purple of the 
bougainvillea and the fierce blue of the local convolvulus. 
Kneeling in the red sand, I could not but agree that joyous 
delight was being mingled with the sacred Solemnities: 
“The valleys stand so thick with corn, that they laugh 
and sing!” Well, mealies and bananas and curious white 
roots had to do instead of corn; but the whole world, so 
far as eye could see, was exulting in the Lord, Our God. 

After an early dinner, 1 was removed back to Salis- 
bury. Almost at once I was taken to the Location. I did 
not really see that Location, because the Catholic church 
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was on the edges of it. But I think it was better than 
some of the ghastly Locations of the South African 
Union, where the huts are made of such tin scraps, and 
fragments of planks as the wretched denizens can pick 
up. Anyhow, there among its gum trees stood the church, 
with the papal tiara and cross keys well displayed, for 
the distracted Christians of this country are even worse 
distraught by an Anglican invasion that describes itself 
on native certificates as the Catholic Church of South 
Africa. 

Well, we had the loveliest procession. But so different 
a one from that of this morning. Within hearing, drums 
were beating; threatening, obstinate. That meant a Kafir 
beer drink. That meant much that I will not mention 
here. Also within hearing was the uproar of the Salva- 
tion Army. And I will say at once that when the Salva- 
tion Army is true to its propaganda of Salvation through 
Jesus Christ, I prefer it to the philanthropic American, 
or British, or schismatic native cults, that preach hygiene, 
or respectability (involving “ Oxford breeches”), or na- 
tional anti-white independence ; all of them had their halls 
around the poor little Catholic terrain. But I will insist 
that not one of them—not one of them—could have col- 
lected, or would have wished to collect, a crowd like this 
afternoon’s to pray, or to recognize God so “ near ” them 
—non est alia natio! 

Such a result is remarkable owing to the nature of the 
case. A location is full of a shifting population. Natives 
come to Rhodesia from vast distances, attracted by its 
wages which are higher than those, say, of Nyasaland. 
Even so, they may be but 30/ per month. But as from 
sixteen, a native has to pay hut-tax (a pound a year), dog- 
tax, and a good deal more. Then, if he wants to marry, 
the lobola problem arises. In old days, the Government 
fixed the “ price” of a wife at four oxen—five if the girl 
were a chief’s daughter. Now this “interference with 
native customs” is abolished. But meanwhile, we have 
taught the natives the value of money as such; not only 
as many as ten to fifteen oxen may be demanded, but 
money up to £20 may be exacted. I know of a case where 
a father demanded £25, and, when this was agreed to, put 
his daughter’s price up to £50. As far as the cattle go, 
the whole country is suffering from this increase; for, 
the native values quantity, not quality. Therefore rapid 
breeding of inferior cattle goes on; parts of this territory 
are a‘‘a’., overstocked with fifth-rate beasts. Locations 
therefore tend to be filled with de-tribalized natives “ on 
the make,” deprived of all that kept them in order hith- 
erto, supplied with no new creed or code, and altogether 
very demoralized. In such an environment, Catholic na- 
tives have to persevere; and in it, the Catholic missioner 
has to work. 

The Catholic is secure in his supernatural certainty. 
But in this land of South Africa, he is extremely insecure 
in every other way. Oddly enough, you might say: be- 
cause without doubt the British authorities are very favor- 
able to Catholic missions here, and so are the men of 
experience in every part of these various colonies or 
dominions or whatever may be their technical name. But 
this sort of opinion may be very different from (i) official 
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intentions, and (ii) public sentiment. May I explain that? 

I leave to one side purely political topics, such as the 
African dislike for being interfered with in any way— 
let alone dictated to—by Downing Street. It is abso- 
lutely indifferent to me what the Union, the Rhodesias, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, may decide as to their political al- 
legiances. Or rather, | may have my surmises as to what 
would be wise on their part; but I wish never to allow 
these considerations to cloud my Catholic horizon. I 
proceed to recognize that “ Missions,” hitherto, have 
given every reason for “Governments” to blaspheme. 
The reasons for this are on the whole two. Again, I 
disregard the irritating action of individual missionaries 
(not Catholic; I think, never Catholic), who have made 
all sorts of accusations against whites, Dutch, or English, 
in regard of their treatment of natives. But, first, Protes- 
tant missionaries, true to their heredity, have preached 
an emotional religion merely, which too often has ex- 
pressed itself in terms of downright erotism. This phe- 
nomenon, which is, I am sure, familiar to America, has 
expressed itself in terms of every sort of individualism, 
such as “ Ethiopian” churches, Watch Tower movement 
(at least in some forms of that movement), and, in short, 
in all sorts of African sects which possess no particular 
dogma, but a great deal of suggestion. It is interesting to 
note that the “ Jerusalem” dance, originally a sort of 
Wesleyan march past, has so developed as to make even 
Government circles nervous about it, so obscene has it 
become. I saw a version of it chastened by the natives 
themselves in the interests of modesty. 

I confess that the missions are not so exclusively 
charged as they were with the sexual demoralization of 
the native—and indeed, Protestant missions, which de- 
stroyed traditional taboos as “ superstitious,” but never 
succeeded in replacing them with a new code, have been 
responsible for the debauchery of whole districts—I could 
give names, backing myself with the evidence of native 
commissioners as well as private persons, none of them 
Catholics. Missions cannot be exclusively criticized, in 
view of the frightful demoralization due to mining cen- 
ters and other places where there are locations. Nor 
ought Missions to be blamed on the second count that I 
now mention. 

Both the British and the American missions have tended 
to emphasize “ fraternity” at the expense of discipline ; 
“rights” at the expense of “duties.” This really de- 
mands a whole article to itself. But I have come to recog- 
nize what I had thought I never could—a real difference 
between the Catholic native “ face,” that is, expression, 
and that of the non-Catholic. There is at once a freedom 
and happiness, and a humility and simplicity, about the 
Catholic native which are completely Jacking in the non- 
Catholic convert. I could not honestly pretend I did not 
notice it. I repeat—if anything, I was ready to think such 
a difference was fantastic; that the wish had been father 
to the thought; that so inexperienced a man as I would 
anyhow not be able to diagnose it. I was wrong. It forces 
itself upon you. Similarly, no Anglican nun really ever 
looks like a Catholic one; still less, does a high-church 
parson look really like a priest. Now this education in 
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Rights, and in “ Civilization’ equated with the doctrine 
of “ Being Like Us,” i.e., like Europeans or Americans, 
is being played up to by the “ Native-Development ” de- 
partment of the State (however little it acknowledges or 
even realizes it), to the great annoyance of those who 
do not belong to that department but who have had, I 
must confess, much more practical experience than most 
of its members. It remains that Protestant missionaries, 
and academic-minded Government officials are breeding 
Bolsheviks as fast as they can, and do not see it. They 
are preparing the terrain for the doctrines of Moscow, 
which natives actually in Russia are at present learning, 
in order that they may bring them back with them to 
Africa. 

To those who understand the Catholic Faith, but not 
to others, the bearing of what I said in the earlier part of 
this article will be clear. To the sensitive native soul, 
very susceptible to color, music, ceremony, affection, to the 
Humanity of Christ, the processions of Corpus Christi 
mean very much. The emotional element in him is fully 
catered for without the slightest danger of that horrible 
erotism which waits on non-Catholic revjval services, as 
you see in Wales or Cornwall (contrasted with Brittany ). 
And the firm Catholic discipline combined with Catholic 
Charity—the full recognition of the God-ward equality 
and rights of every man, coupled with that urgent phrase 
of today’s epistle: Humiliamini sub potenti manu Dei can 
save the native from the destructive aberrations to which 
he is prone, to which Protestantism excites him, and 
which are likely to wreck this continent of Africa in 
proportion as the white man, owing to economic difficul- 
ties, finds it harder to live here. And even were prosperity 
to exalt the European, it would have ugly repercussions 
among the natives themselves. Meanwhile, manducat 
Dominum pauper, servus et humilis. The Catholic native 
feeds upon the Lord: none other is his food in the last 
resort. He knows his dignity, and he does not deny his 
servant-hood. For which of us is anything but a servant 
of Him who, after all, has exalted us in caelestibus, from 
being not servants any more, but friends; not slaves, but 


sons ? 


IN THE PARK 


The pigeons, amber-eyed, open their coats 

And cool their heated breasts in blades of grass. 
The cicadas unwind their spiral notes 

In the hot sun that burns like molten glass. 


The trunks of trees are urns upon the ground 
Holding tueir stalks of greening leaf and flower. 
The soft bells in a steeple gravely sound 

The angelus in Saint John’s golden tower. 


O sweet, impatient bells, why do you chime 
This sunny hour with life’s vast overtone? 

O dial of the moving hands of time, 

Why do you clang your weary notes with moan? 


O inescapable, sad bells that cry, 
Atone, atone, atone! as if each gong 
Signaled to all, recalling with a sigh, 
One agonizing, immemorial wrong. 


Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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Brussels, America 
NorBERT ENGELS 


OWN the road they came. Three of them. They 

were followed by little swirls of fine gray dust. Now 

and then a piece of gravel was flicked aside by the wheels. 

The battered Ford creaked and swayed and wobbled under 

its load: an iron bedstead of mottled blue and rust, a 

home-fashioned chair, a basket of tin dishes and pans, 
a pile of ragged blankets, three hopeful hearts. 

The Ford struck a rut and jolted to one side. The 
woman was thrown against the man, who was driving. 
He caught and held her with one arm, righting the Ford 
with the other. They laughed. Then the man said, ‘“ Now 
we don’ worry some more, you bet. Now we make a 
ghude farm. Now we gat planty money. Now we buy 
beeg car wit long horn dat mak museek note, lak dees.” 

There was a look of pleasant speculation in the woman’s 
eyes. She turned to the back seat. There was the boy, 
part of the motley collection of household goods. He 
wore a faded cotton shirt tucked into patched overalls. 
His eyes were blue and steady. 

As the Ford snorted round a curve, three pairs of eyes 
looked spellbound at a road sign, “ Brussels, Pop. 350.” 
“Dat sound lak home to me,” said the man, tucking his 
cud in his other cheek and squirting a stream at some 
flies in the road. The woman nodded vigorously. “ May- 
be so we fin’ some nice people here, eh? Maybe so we 
play card some tam. Maybe so we go to dance, an’ have 
beeg tam some night, eh?” Her eyes glistened. 

““Wan mile pas’ de church, he say. Gid-dap, M’sieu 
Ford.” He shoved down the hand throttle, and M’sieu 
Ford gamely hobbled on. 

In the window of the store they passed was a glaring 
poster. The woman laid her hand on the man’s arm. 
He stopped the car. With difficulty they made out the 
words: 

FREE WEDDING DANCE 
GIVEN BY 
TILLIE DESJARDINS 
AND 
JOE GROSSEAU 


MARCH 29 8 P.M. 
AT 
DUPREY’S PALACE OF MIRRORS 


MUSIC BY THE BRUSSELS BRASS BAND 
COME ONE! COME ALL! 
EVERBODY WELCOME! 


The man slapped his knee. “ Eh, w’at you t’ink? We 
go to dat dance nex’ mont’.” 

“ Dat was bad t’ing, I tal you, living in dat wood for 
t’ree year. We mak no much money. We no got a church 
for Sunday. All summer, work, work; all winter, not’ing 
but snow. I am glad we come here, you bet.”” “ Me, too,” 
said the man, “ you bet.” They were coming to the house 
of his relative. 

The relative received them warmly. He puffed out with 
his important position of a successful farmer getting a 
kinsman started. He constantly jingled coins and keys in 
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his pocket, and kept looking at his huge gold watch. His 
wife set a jug of wine on the red table cloth, and went 
to get a loaf of bread from the stone crock in the shed. 
The woman untied the paper package and brought forth 
half a ham and a large piece of cheese. 

“ My own ’og,” said the man, picking up the ham with 
his strong fingers. “ Gosh, he was beeg wan. I keel him, 
and my woman she mak de smok’ ’am.” 

Holding the loaf against her stomach the woman cut 
huge slices and passed them around. Then she cut a 
chunk of ham for each. 

Contentedly they chewed on, pausing only to wash 
down the food with deep swigs of the strong wine, or 
to refill the tumblers from the jug. When they had fin- 
ished up the ham and the cheese, the two men arose, 
hitching up their trousers and patting their stomachs. The 
man reached for a fresh chew; the relative looked at his 
watch. Then he said, “‘ We go now to look by your new 
farm, nex’ to me, here. I bought it, but you pay me.” 

The men crossed a rocky field, climbed through a 
barbed wire fence, and stood on the adjoining farm. 
There was a curious little smile on the man’s face as he 
looked around. He picked up some ground and rolled it 
between his fingers. Then he put the pellet of earth on 
his tongue, to get the taste of it. He looked over the field, 
then turned toward the house. 

The house stood in the tangle of some old gnarled apple 
trees. The grass in front of it was tall and ragged. Half 
the house was of thick stone, picked up from the field; 
the other half was of unpainted, weatherbeaten boards. 
The roof sagged. A soapbox served for the door step. 
The rusty screen door swung crazily from one hinge. 

“Twanty acre,” said the relative. “ W’at you t’ink 
of eet?” 

The man did not immediately reply. He dug his toe 
into the moist ground. “ Wan t’ousand dollar,” he said, 
“an’ she’s mine, no?” 

The relative nodded. “ You pay me ’onerd-feefty dol- 
lar now, an’ de res’ in ten year.” 

The man trembled a little. “I work for t’ree year in 
de wood to save two ’onerd dollar. She’s all I got. I 
give you wan ‘onerd now. I got to keep some to eat, 
eh?” 

“ Bien. We go see de ’ouse now.” 

On the way to the house the relative offered the loan 
of his tools and horses for the spring work. In a few 
years the man could save enough to buy his own. “‘ You 
mak de truck garden,” said the relative, “ I mak de grain. 
Den we bot’ mak money.” The man smiled. They went 
in the house. 

In side were but two rooms: the kitchen, which had a 
sheet iron stove, a table, and two chairs; the living room, 
which served also as a bed room, whose floor was covered 
with a piece of heavy canvas. The walls were lined with 
cracks, but a coat of whitewash would make them shiny 
and clean. 

The man took in every corner of his new estate, his 
smile getting broader every minute. Finally he slapped 
his relative on the back, and chuckled. “ W’at you t’ink?” 
he joked. “I got me a new farm. Bring over your 
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woman some tam an’ we play some card and drink some 
vin, eh?” 

“ Sure, sure.” 

“ You bet, an’ some tam we get de museek an’ shak’ 
de hoof, eh? You bet! My woman, she’s like to dance. 
But t’ree year now she’s no dance. But we go to dat 
wedding dance, you bet.” 

“ Ah, you mean Joe Grosseau? I go too, you bet. Hees 
fader was wan ghude wan, I tal you. He was a funny 
wan. I tal you a story about him: Wan tam he’s lose a 
horse in de river. Francois, his fren’, he come run to 
Joe. ‘ Joe Grosseau,’ he say, ‘ your horse she’s drown.’ 
An’ Joe Grosseau, he say, ‘ Ah, mon Dieu, Frangois, is 
she drown bad?’” 

They both chuckled loudly. But there was no stop- 
ping the relative. “ An’ wan tam,” he went on, “ Fran- 
cois he’s come run to young Joe Grosseau. ‘ Joe Gros- 
seau,’ he say, ‘ twanty rabeet she’s kill your fader.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
say Joe Grosseau, ‘my fader, she is dead?’ ‘ Non, non, 
non,’ say Francois, ‘de rabeet she is dead, you dum’ 
bell.’ ” 

The man held his sides, and roared. Then he offered 
his plug to the relative. Each bit off a chew and started 
back across the fields. The man picked up a handful of 
the dirt and flung it with a wide sweeping motion, as 
though he were sowing grain. He smiled to himself. 

When they got to the house, the sun was sinking. They 
sat on the back porch for a moment, watching the color 
deepen to gray, while a faint, half-flush hovered for a 
moment on the western clouds, then died along the line 
of land and sky. They arose and went into the house. 

The woman was heavy eyed and weary from the ride, 
and suggested they go to bed early. But the man was 
too excited; he wanted to sit up and think. He wanted 
to go over the land again, foot by foot; to pick up rocks, 
and carry them to the front line for a fence; to follow 
the black furrow to its end, and turn; to harrow and 
disc; to seed; but, most of all, to harvest. He wanted to 
see the green turn gold, to pack it into sheaves; to talk 
over the crops with the old timers; to be one of them. 
A thousand pictures drifted through his mind. How could 
these people be tired? Had they no feeling of pride, were 
they not anxious to plow and to reap? What were they 
thinking of, to be tired, to go to bed? 

But the relative yawned, and kicked his heavy shoes 
toward the corner of the room. Then, taking a last fond 
look at his gold watch, he started for the stairs. 

One by one the little group followed. The man and 
his wife went into the attic room, which was hot and 
stuffy. He opened the window and sniffed the air. The 
orchard to his left was growing dark and somber, and 
the trees looked scraggly and witch-like. He tried to lean 
out far enough so that he could see the little two-room 
house and the roll of the land beyond it. But all that 
he could see was the falling dark, though his mind was 
brimmed with pictures. 

He didn’t know how long he stood there, but when he 
turned to stretch his arms his wife was soundly sleep- 
ing. He turned again to the window. Then, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, he began slowly to undress. 
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Economics 





Value and Exchange 
Rospert E. SHorTALL 


UPPOSE all the money, currency and credit systems 

of the world ceased to exist, and every man had to 
rely on the old barter system of exchanging one article 
for another. Then if a person wanted a loaf of bread, 
he could get it, if, first, he owned or could produce 
something to exchange for the bread, and if, secondly, 
somebody else had a loaf of bread which he wished to 
exchange for the article the first man had. From this we 
can deduce several ideas: that there can be no commerce 
unless both parties to the bargain own or produce some- 
thing that can be traded; that the total amount of com- 
merce is determined by the total commodities exchanged ; 
and that normal production of commodities should be 
based on the normal requirements of the community. 

Now suppose that everybody agreed upon a plan where- 
by a particular, selected commodity should be used as a 
“medium of exchange” in all purchases of other com- 
modities. This “ medium of exchange ” might be tobacco, 
cows, wampum, silver, gold, and so forth. If gold is 
selected, then people will pay for everything they buy 
with gold. And so, we can say that the value of any 
given commodity is equal to a certain amount of gold. 
In other words, not only does gold function as a medium 
of exchange, but it also functions as a standard of value. 
Today the gold dollar contains 23.22 grains of fine gold. 

We have noted the fact that, under the barter system, 
the total amount of commerce is determined by the total 
commodities exchanged. Now, with gold as both a 
medium of exchange and a standard of value, the total 
value of commodities is determined by the ratio between 
the amount of available production and the amount of 
available gold. Available production means such produc- 
tion as is offered for sale; and available gold means such 
gold as is in the market for purchasing. So, if the 
amount of available gold is increased, then the value of 
commodities is increased, and we get a better price for 
our goods; if the amount of available gold is decreased, 
then the value of commodities is decreased, and we get 
a lower price for our goods; on the other hand, if the 
amount of commodities is increased, the value of gold is 
increased, and we get more goods for our money; and if 
the amount of commodities is decreased, the value of gold 
is decreased, and we get less goods for our money. 

The most important requirements for the economic 
stability and well-being of human society are, first, 
normal production, and second, a stable, constant medium 
of exchange and standard of value. Gold is the best 
standard of value devised by traders up to the present 
date. But, although gold has a very important use be- 
cause of its barter value for the settlement of accounts 
between the various nations and their nationals, never- 
theless, for many obvious reasons, it is totally inadequate 
as a medium of exchange for everyday trade, most par- 
ticularly, however, because there is not sufficient gold for 
such use. The total gold and bullion in the United States 
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money system at the present time amounts to about 
$4,500,000,000. The total money transactions in the 
United States during a year are estimated to be in excess 
of $400,000,000,000. 

The people engaged in commercial pursuits have im- 
proved on the use of gold as a medium of exchange by 
devising paper money, book credits, and bank credits. 
Needless to say, sound paper money must always be based 
ultimately on definite, specified metal, gold or silver. 
Book credits are based on goods delivered on the promise 
of future payment. Bank credits are based on bank loans 
which may or may not be secured by collateral. The 
greater part of all bank deposits are mere book entries 
crediting borrowers with the amount of the loans made 
to them by the banks. The total deposits shown on the 
books of just the member banks of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks, as of February 25, 1931, totaled about 
$21,000,000,000 whereas the total stock of money in the 
United States, including gold, bullion, silver and currency, 
amounts to about $8,700,000,000. The vast turnover of 
money throughout the United States, over $400,000,000,- 
000, is effected mostly by the use of checks drawn against 
bank credits. The New York Clearing House statement 
for the week ending February 21, 1931, showed that about 
$5,850,000,000 were cleared in that one week by the 
twenty-three member banks. The value of just the 
shares of stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
on January 31, 1931, was about $52,000,000,000, or about 
six times the total stock of money in the United States 
system, 

Now let us proceed a step further. The total wealth 
of the United States is said to be in excess of $300,000,- 
000,000. Money as a medium of exchange facilitates the 
change of ownership of this wealth. But we have a static 
condition of a commodity as well as a progressive con- 
dition, and we determine which condition exists by the 
efforts that are made to better the living condition of the 
community. The use of wealth for the increase of pro- 
duction is no indication that a community is progressing. 
Slavery, peonage, inadequate wage scales might exist. 
Unless all persons who cooperate in the production of 
wealth, receive a fair share of the avails of production, 
no betterment in living conditions can be attained. Clearly 
the only purpose of all production is to better the living 
condition of human beings. True, increase in production 
requires increase in investment and use of wealth in 
production, but the increase in production can be sus- 
tained only by increase in consumption, and increase in 
consumption can be sustained only by the community’s 
obtaining money from cooperating in production. When 
the community has sufficient money to consume the avail- 
able production, then conditions, in industry, are in 
balance. 

We will now use the term money to include gold, silver, 
currency, credits, and any medium of exchange that will 
be accepted in exchange for commodities. And most of 
the “money” is made up of a great revolving mass of 
constantly changing book entries of debit and credit. We 
can now see that money is really a claim against available 
commodities. The more the amount of money is in- 
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creased, the more dollar claims there are against available 
commodities. And of course, the increase of dollar claims 
does not increase the amount of available commodities. 
Even a dollar bill, a United States silver certificate, is 
really a demand note against the community for a dollar’s 
worth of commodities, including food, clothing, and 
shelter. A man with an income of a million dollars can 
make a million dollars worth of claims. An American 
who donates a million dollars to a museum in China really 
assigns to China his claim against American commodities 
including gold. 

When production lags, it falls behind the increase of 
available money, and therefore prices go up faster than 
the increase of wages and employment. When produc- 
tion falls off, it does so faster than the decrease in avail- 
able money, and therefore wages and employment go 
down faster than prices. Hence normal wages and 
employment, on the one hand, and normal prices on the 
other hand, can be maintained only by a continuance of 
normal production. 

The farms and the ranches are nature’s breasts at which 
all mankind receives bodily sustenance. When the neces- 
sities of life are unobtainable, all other wealth is useless 
and valueless. As we look at our present economic struc- 
ture, it seems that the necessities of life form the sup- 
porting point of an inverted pyramid, rising higher and 
higher and extending laterally further and further, with 
every conceivable article that mankind considers useful 
or desirable. The individual man must first apply his 
money to the purchase of life’s necessities, then if any 
surplus money remains, he might become interested in 
acquiring other things. But, of course, bodily sustenance 
cannot be maintained unless the individual receives a 
living income or a living wage. But how many individuals 
have that wage, or can have it when “ values” can be 
created by a piece of chalk applied to a blackboard, and 
wiped out by the simple process of cleaning that board? 

In another paper, I shall show how readily this is done, 
and how the public can be protected against it. 


Education 


Ralph, Baker and Student 


ANNE CONNELL WALSH 


ALPH works in the neighborhood bakery. The 

economic depression has not yet laid its paralyzing 
arm on the neighborhood bakery, and Ralph works 
steadily and regularly on in its hot and dusty back rooms. 
But Ralph also attends high school, and it is in his capacity 
as student that Ralph is a living proof of the contention 
of Father Blakely, John Wiltbye, and other contributors 
to this column of America that compulsory education in 
this free and progressive land is not accomplishing quite 
all the miraculous results that some of its friends expect 
of it. 

Oliver may be one living proof of the unsoundness of 
the compulsory-education theory—Oliver with no brains, 
no taste for study, and no possible hope of being benefited 
by education prolonged in his ’teens. But Ralph is an- 
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other incontestable proof of the same thesis, Ralph who 
works in the bakery and attends school on a mental equip- 
ment which is considerable enough to make a slight 
success of Ralph in the bakery or in the school, provided 
conditions around Ralph were ultra-favorable. Unfor- 
tunately, what the advocates of further education for 
Ralph do not take into account is that Ralph’s limited 
mental power spread over these two forms of activity 
simply does not reach. What they shut their eyes to is 
the distressing fact that Ralph for five or six hours 
nightly toils and becomes sophisticated in the bakery, and 
then for five or six hours daily torments a teacher and 
literally cheats of their instruction the group of students 
to which he belongs. 

Ralph’s father lives in one of the States of the Union 
which enforces a law compelling all its young citizens to 
remain in school until they have completed their six- 
teenth year. Ralph’s father, however, has not the least 
intention of supporting Ralph until the latter is sixteen 
years old, for he has three children older than Ralph 
and four younger, and no State can legislate out of his 
mind the idea that in his condition of perpetually low 
finances the keeping of sons taller than himself in school 
until they are sixteen is sheer absurdity, absurdity even 
if the State were at the same time to support the de- 
pendents in his family. 

Ralph’s older brothers, Henry and Elmer, work in the 
bakery and work there uninterrupted by the depression, 
for the baker’s habits of nocturnal laboring have made his 
trade so little attractive that it has not become an over- 
crowded one. As a matter of course, Ralph came to 
work in the bakery. 

Little though he is in sympathy with the law of en- 
forced education, Ralph’s father has to keep within it, 
and he sends Ralph to the George Washington High 
School. Ralph has not yet reached the full stature of 
his possible importance at the bakery and does his stint 
of unskilled labor from six to eleven at night. This 
program of Ralph’s gets him to bed about one in the 
morning, and seven hours later by the clock, which is the 
point of time on which Ralph would have to rise and 
prepare for his classes at George Washington High 
School, Ralph is altogether loath to spring out into the 
whirl of life again and to present himself at the school’s 
doors for instruction, Thus Ralph is habitually tardy, 
or as tardy as the regulations will tolerate. 

Ralph is not only frequently tardy, but is frequently 
absent. Ralph’s mother cannot quite arrive at an under- 
standing of the fact that Ralph must be kept in school, 
but to preserve peace with Ralph’s father she uses her 
efforts to get him up and off. Her maternal concern for 
Ralph is intensified when she compares him with Henry 
and Eliner who coming in nightly at the same time as 
Ralph can yet sleep serenely until noon. Consequently 
on every occasion when she can do so without the knowl- 
edge of Ralph’s father, she allows Ralph a day for sleep 
and arms him for school the following day with a note 
tc which she has painstakingly signed “Rosa Simon” and 
which discloses to his instructor the fact that Ralph has 
been on account of illness unable to attend school. 
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But it is Ralph as he appears in school who shows in 
the strongest colors the futility of education by law. 
Ralph in school is sleepy. During the periods set apart 
for his study, he openly and tranquilly sleeps. But fre- 
quently enough he rouses himself, throws off his drowsi- 
ness, and enjoys himself by initiating some distutbance. 
As for studying, Ralph’s torpor, physical and mental, 
makes that about the last thing that Ralph can be moved 
to do, and thus the best efforts of the instructor super- 
vising Ralph’s study periods can seldom move him to 
do it. Ralph’s study periods in the luxurious halls pro- 
vided by the taxpayers for the students of George Wash- 
ington High School are fruitless of results for himself, 
and immensely less fruitful for his companions than they 
would be if Ralph were honestly and exclusively a baker 
boy and were not dabbling at being a student. 

Poor as is the figure Ralph makes in the study hall, 
poorer still is that he makes in the recitation room. The 
instructor driven by a stern sense of duty feels herself 
bound to give Ralph an opportunity o¢casionally to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

“What is the square root of sixty-four?’ Miss Adams 
has given to Ralph the easiest step in the process of 
solving the day’s problem. 

What interest has so abstract and useless a business 
as square root to Ralph? Square root and its implications 
may give some mental satisfaction to boys who have 
not lost the continuity of their mathematical education 
and taken on the sophistication of Ralph, and eventually 
Miss Adams may succeed in getting some elementary 
notions of quadratics into their heads. But Ralph, inde- 
pendent, a wage earner, initiated into the worldly wisdom 
of his older companions in the baker’s shop, Ralph is 
impervious to the attractions of liberal studies. Square 
roots and ablative absolutes have not the slightest appeal 
to him, for quite without the bother of such abstractions 
have thriven and flourished all the heroes of his youthful 
life—Tony, who makes the biggest pay at the bakery, 
Mickey, who throws all the bakers and non-bakers in 
the wrestling matches held in the alley behind the bakery, 
and Oscar, who takes out the swellest girl in the neigh- 
borhood. 

To Ralph’s ears once again must the instructor address 
her question: “What is the square root of sixty-four?” 
The only sound which reaches her is the undertone of 
Tommy in the front seat: “Miss Adams, Ralph didn’t 
study that; he’s too busy making the holes in the dough- 
nuts at Anderson’s.” 

Perhaps a third and even a fourth time she puts her 
question to Ralph, and accompanies it with the hints and 
persuasions that only teachers can invent, but she is fore- 
doomed to defeat. She has probably learned to cover her 
defeat as best she can, but her loss is a serious one be- 
cause her energy is wasted, her buoyancy is lowered, 
and in a dozen other ways she is suffering from the 
presence of Ralph in her class. Suffering likewise is 
every young student in the group of which Ralph is a 
member, for when they see Ralph “get by” the less 
conscientious ones are affected grievously, the ones of 
stronger mind only somewhat less so; the standard of 
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work in that classroom is let down, and the educational 
results for each individual student are correspondingly 
less certain and less solid. 

These losses to Ralph, to his instructor, and to each 
member of his class would be thus grave, and that is 
grave enough indeed, if Ralph were content to allow the 
work in his classroom to proceed without interruption. 
But Ralph must play; he must divert himself; he must 
exercise himself. Ralph is a boy, a healthy young animal 
(in spite of his days of illness feigned on paper), and 
he is deprived by his hours of work of participation in 
the play of his companions on the school grounds and in 
the open spaces of the neighborhood. Ralph cannot take 
part in athletics or even witness the games of his class- 
mates, for Ralph is a baker at Anderson’s during the eve- 
ning hours. But Ralph is not to be cheated of his play; 
what amusement he misses by not being able to parti- 
cipate in extra-curricular activities, he supplies to himself 
during the hours of class, and when he is minded so to 
supply himself there follow in his classroom scenes which 
are decidedly more destructive of educational results than 
can be shown here. 

Ralph’s case could, of course, be handled to better ad- 
vantage in a community provided with specially organized 
continuation schools, but Ralph’s father’s father did not 
foresee that exigency when he settled in the district where 
now proudly stands the palatial George Washington High 
School, and Ralph the Baker is becoming every day a 
more striking illustration of the folly of compulsory 
education laws. 

In like tragic vein today runs the story of many another 
Ralph, whether it be of Ralph the Grocer, at more dis- 
advantage truly than Beaumont’s Ralph of the Burning 
Pestle, or of Ralph the attaché of the establishment of 
the butcher or of the candlestick maker. 


FOR CLEIS IN DEATH 


(1 have a pretty little daughter who looks like 
a golden flower, my darling Cleis..... Sappho) 


There will be olive boughs and boughs of bay 
Worked into strands of linden’s pliant bark; 

A spray of asphodel, an arum spray,— 

Frail, icy-fire-like blooms to light the dark 

Of that dim road my darling child must go. 
Gather the gentian saffron as the morn, 

The glistening lilies whiter than the snow, 
Craters of frost where darts of fire are born. 
Bring them in armfuls,—flowers of flame and ice, 
With deep camellia-hearts of drowsy spice. 


There will be boughs of cypress, bowls of myrrh, 

And purple iris darker than the night. 

Strew roses on the mound that covers her, 

Red with the dawn, gold with the sun’s last light; 

And from the mountain-side bring laurel leaves, 
Shining and chill, fresh-washed with evening’s shower. 
And from the garden where the parsley weaves 

Its curly green, snatch one pale sheaf in flower. 
Darkness has come,—the night is weirdly still. 

Go to the fields and pluck what flowers you will. 


J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 


September 19, 1931 


With Scrip and Staff 


S OME places attract pilgrims not simply to pray and 
to ask favors, but to learn as well. O'Fallon, the 
Mother-House of the Sisters of the Precious Blood, an 
hour’s bus ride from St. Louis, across the Missouri River 
and past historic St. Charles, attracts greater and greater 
numbers who come, perhaps, to doubt, but leave impressed 
and inspired. During the past year over 300 priests found 
welcome there; and this summer sixty-five members of 
the St. Louis University summer school visited the nov- 
itiate to study its treasures of art and devotion, and 
converse with its genial chaplain, Father Martin Hell- 
riegel, commonly called “Father Martin.” 

The meaning of O’Fallon is best learned in actual con- 
versation with Father Martin. Painstaking as his studies 
have been, his visitors are aware that the quiet, pious 
priest who so casually unlocks a store of information, a 
bit at a time, is not just a scholar for scholarship’s sake. 
Books and travel have been for him simply the means of 
realizing what may be called a project in liturgical re- 
vival. The project, on its part, began quite accidentally : 
simply with the problem of raising flowers, in his garden, 
suitable for the various feasts of the church year. But 
since each part—even such a humble part as altar flowers 
—in the liturgy is linked up with every other part, one 
study led to another, till the whole plan was worked out. 





UST what this means would take a longish article to 

describe. Suffice to say that the Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood—whose Congregation was eighty-six years 
old on September 8 of this year—carry out, under Father 
Martin’s guidance, as full and rich a liturgical program 
as is consistent with their vocation as teachers and, of 
course, with the prescriptions and limits placed by the 
authority of the Church. The Gregorian chant is ren- 
dered not grudgingly, but as an ardent prayer, with zeal 
for its beauties. Everything possible is done, in the way 
of ceremony, to enhance and illustrate the great central 
idea of the liturgy, of participation by all the Faithful 
in the Divine oblation of the Holy Mass; of union with 
Jesus Christ, the Divine Victim; and communal prayer 
as the expression of that union. 

The fact that the Sisters of this religious house are a 
Swiss foundation gives them appreciation for the beauti- 
ful and dignified in Divine worship; the atmosphere of 
Einsiedeln, of Fribourg, and of Coire. This cultural back- 
ground is seen in the splendor of the novitiate chapel 
itself, with its dramatic Stations of the Cross, the shrine- 
like sanctuary, and a host of minor details in objects and 
fabric. The peculiar skill of the convent gardener blends 
the grounds together with the orderly layout of the build- 
ings into one great setting for the daily worship of 
St. Mary’s Institute. 





| = chief question apt to be asked by visitors to 

O’Fallon is: should an initiative be encouraged in the 
matter of the restoration or development of the liturgy? 
Should one go beyond simply observing what is done 
legitimately in other places in the diocese or in this coun- 
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try, and being content to follow good local example? My 
answer to this question is that such initiative is right and 
proper, indeed is necessary, provided it be done in the 
spirit and with the safeguards furnished at O’Fallon. 

We are all agreed that our liturgical life—or rather our 
absence of liturgical life—in this country needs reform. 
The obstacles to such restoration of the liturgy are too 
great to be overcome unless there is a certain creative 
initiative to overcome them. There is a positive down- 
ward tendency of the time to be overcome: that fact that 
Christ and the worship of which He is the center, is 
absolutely unknown to the millions among whom we live, 
to the daily thought which we absorb, to the customs to 
which we daily conform. There is the dead weight of 
original sin, which is always tending to mechanize and 
mortify the worship of the Church; and Adam and Eve’s 
legacy is ably seconded by the commercializing of some 
of our devotion and much of our devotional articles. 

We lack those factors in our popular life which led to 
the enrichment and diversification of the liturgy in times 
past. We cannot very well provide local saints for tens of 
thousands of parishes in over a hundred dioceses. Great 
national patrons, or events, like the Battle of Lepanto, do 
not readily find their way into our calendars and hymns. 
Most of our Catholic people are urban; hence have no 
longer the close contact with the seasons, with winter 
storms and summer harvest, even with dawn and dew and 
night, that brought the Church calendar close to their 
ancestors. Nor do they feel the close relation to natural 
forces that inspired the Rogation Day litanies or the many 
processions of the Church. There is little in modern 
business and industrial life for the Church external to 
assimilate. On the other hand, we must, in order to fulfil 
our sacred worship, avail ourselves of a more or less 
standardized church fabric. 





FTER all, has not the Church at all times used in- 
dividual initiative in the development of her liturgy 
—provided, that is, it be done with the spirit of entire 
obedience, with entire absence of any haeresis, any picking 
and choosing spirit, thus sharply marking off the Catholic 
liturgical movement from its many heretical counterparts 
—such as Anglican missal-making, or the Orchard Street 
(London) scheme of eclectic ceremonies for pious Con- 
gregationalists ? 

When Deacon Jones complained that the Lord had sent 
him no plug hat and white vest to accompany the call he 
felt for preaching, his friend reminded him that the 
yearning for such utensils was no good, if it was just 
“your own hanker.” It is genuine piety, and genuine 
scholarship, such as is seen in Father Martin’s case, and 
not his “ own hanker,” which provides just this safeguard. 

Cardinal Bellarmine, as Father James Brodrick tells 
us in his life of that most many-sided of saints, made a 
contribution to the liturgy through his own initiative, 
albeit unwittingly. Invited, one summer’s day in the 
country, by his friend, the devout Pope Clement VIII, to 
engage in a verse-making contest with good Cardinal An- 
toniano, himself an old hand at Latin verses—the subject 
was Mary Magdalene—St. Robert produced the hymn 
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Pater superni luminis. The Pope was so well satisfied 
that he then and there inserted the hymn in the newly 
planned office of St. Mary Magdalene, and it is recited 
now at the first Vespers of her day by every priest in 
the Western Church. 

The liturgy will not be restored of itself; nor will 
large numbers of people simply drift into restoring it. 
As in the past, so in the present, there is need of indi- 
viduals who can and will give their entire time to this 
work; and use what liberty is permissible for them to do 
a certain amount of experimenting and intelligent demon- 
stration. The Sisters at O’Fallon, I understand, do not 
attempt to carry away with them to their other com- 
munities the whole program of activities that they demon- 
strate at the novitiate. Ideas, however, are quietly 
tested out at the latter place, so that they can be seen, 
studied, and accepted or rejected by the proper authori- 
ties. In similar fashion we see the work of men in 
Europe like Romano Guardini, in Berlin, or Dr. Pius 
Parsch, in Austria, who have gradually won recognition 
as trustworthy laborers in the restoration of true liturgical 
devotion. 

Speaking of individual initiative, few know that the 
first popular meditation book on the liturgy was com- 
posed by St. Francis Borgia, third Jesuit General. 





ISITORS to the novitiate will learn, as in few 

places I have ever heard of, what vestments and altar 
furnishings really can be. It is not that they are lavish 
or expensive. A dozen or more parish churches in any 
of our larger dioceses would have it over them on that 
score. It is simply in the way of seeing possibilities. There 
is possibility, for instance, that the individual vestment can 
be a thing of beauty because of, and not in spite of, its 
very form; that it can be adapted to certain feasts—over 
and beyond the mere fulfilment of the requirement of lit- 
urgical colors; that it can aid to express the idea of the 
church’s worship to those who take part in it almost as 
fully as the architecture or the music themselves. Or the 
possibility that chalice, monstrance, or communion pyx, 
can be liberated from certain fixed or standard types, 
while thereby moving, net further from the traditional 
requirements for their shape, but nearer to the purpose 
for which they are actually intended. The pyx, the chalice, 
for instance, used at O’Fallon are not simply “ different ” ; 
they are each of them more distinctly a pyx or a chalice, 
more adapted to reverent handling of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment than most of the usual commercial forms. 

A quiet observer of the work done at the novitiate is 
the experienced pastor of the local church, just across the 
way, Father Peter Kurtenbach. A glance at the spacious 
sanctuary of his new and handsome stone church, with 
its liturgically planned altar and furnishings, reveals the 
effect of a ripe judgment in contact with Father Martin's 
demonstrations. 

“We shall soon see the spring-tide of a marvelous 
spiritual and liturgical revival in this country,” says 
Father Martin. I believe he is right; if we have more 
such men to study the inexhaustible treasures of the 
Church. THe PILcrm™. 
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Literature 


The Alleged Lack of Catholic 


Masterpieces 
WILLIAM THoMAS WALSH 


AVING no statistics on the subject, I am only as- 

suming for the sake of argument that there is a 
paucity of great modern works by Catholics. Perhaps I 
am wrong. But there seems to be a general feeling, among 
Catholic editors, teachers and critics, that Catholics ought 
to be writing more novels, painting more pictures, and 
composing more sytphonies for the glory of God and the 
good of the Faith. Certainly, when one considers that 
there are 300,000,000 Catholics and only 12,000,000 Jews 
in the entire world, it seems that the latter in proportion 
to their numbers are influencing the thought of mankind 
far more than we are, through novels, poems, plays, mo- 
tion pictures, painting, sculpture. 

To be sure, art cannot be reduced to a matter of statis- 
tics. The violin sonata, the quintet or the symphony of 
that stalwart Catholic César Franck is worth several tons 
of the manuscripts of the Strauses and Victor Herberts ; 
and one Sigrid Undset, whose painstaking studies in the 
history of Catholic times led her into the Church, is worth 
a regiment of Dorothy Parkers and Edna Ferbers and 
Fannie Hursts, and Vickie Baums, whatever may be the 
several merits of these ladies. “ Sir,” said Doctor Johnson 
to Boswell one day, “ they respected me for literature, and 
yet it was not great but by comparison. Sir, it is amazing 
how little literature there is in the world.” And yet it 
must be conceded, I think, that non-Catholics, and espe- 
cially Jews, contribute more names to the arts per capita 
than we do. 

Why should this be? Is there anything in the Catholic 
religion that tends to make a Catholic less likely to venture 
into what is popularly called “creative” art, and less 
likely to succeed in the eyes of the world? 

There is. Let us be honest with ourselves. There cer- 
tainly is. Most of the discussions on why Catholics do not 
write more literature seem to me to miss the point, be- 
cause the writers do not take the trouble at the start to 
define what they mean by Catholic and what they mean 
by literature. Perhaps I shall wish before I get through 
that I too had the humility, or at least the wisdom, to 
evade the definitions! 

A Catholic is one who attempts sincerely to follow the 
teaching and example of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, under the guidance of the Church established by 
Him for that purpose. If this definition must be rejected 
as too narrow, there is no sense in discussing the subject 
at all. A man may go to Mass every Sunday to oblige his 
wife or his mother, and know almost nothing about the 
Catholic Faith; and it would be silly to speculate on 
whether or not he should write a poem or a play. If he 
wrote a million poems, even though they were works of 
genius, they would never be in the slightest danger of 
being Catholic poems; they might even be evil works, and 
the greater the genius, the greater the harm. 
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Literature is the written expression of the true and the 
beautiful in so appropriate a form and with such an im- 
mediate transmission of intense emotional feeling that 
well-instructed men at different times and places are com- 
pelled to acknowledge in it an almost divine sublimation of 
some aspect of reality. Let him who has a better defini- 
tion—and doubtless there are many—cast this aside and 
use his own. The only point I insist upon is that we begin 
with some conception of what literature is, and not with 
a vague theory that it denotes printed matter of almost 
any sort. 

Once we get some notion of what a Catholic is and 
what literature is, the field of inquiry becomes greatly 
narrowed. For all we know there may be fewer Catholics 
in the world than there are Jews, and works of literary 
art, which at a superficial view appear as plentiful as 
Falstaff’s blackberries, may be as rare as “ your pearl in 
your foul oyster.” 

Even the most luke-warm Catholic (if he is at all en- 
titled to be called at Catholic) would admit, in theory at 
least, that the chief business of a man’s life ought to be 
the following of Christ. Now, what does that mean? 
It means subordinating everything else to the quest of 
that pearl of great price for which a man sells everything 
he has. It means: “ Take up your cross daily and follow 
Me.” It means the humility that counts itself as nothing 
and the charity that finds cause for resentment in the 
acts of no one but one’s self. It means the utter disregard 
of riches and social position. It means that fame and 
glory are the most treacherous of all delusions, so much 
so that the good opinion of men is a snare and their con- 
tempt a treasure of peace. It means the conviction that it 
would be better to be drowned in the depths of the sea, 
with a millstone around one’s neck, than to scandalize 
one little child who believes in our divine Lord. What a 
terrifying responsibility! It is a burden that no man can 
carry without grace from Heaven which is to be had 
for the asking. 

It must be apparent, then, that our Faith, if sincerely 
practised, tends to remove from the heart of the potential 
writer most of those very impulses that have always and 
everywhere prompted men to write. Men write for 
money, they write for the applause of other men (and 
particularly, in our day, of women, which perhaps ex- 
plains the popularity of the novel) ; they write to satisfy 
their own vanity; they write to achieve a direct or per- 
haps vicarious vengeance upon those whom they hate for 
real or imaginary injuries—yes, and upon those whom 
they have injured. A great many write because the act 
of setting words on paper seems so very easy, and be- 
cause they are incapable of doing much else. One is 
tempted to quote Johnson again: “ To be sure, Sir, he is,” 
he said, when Boswell observed that Derrick was but a 
poor writer; “but you are to consider that his being a 
literary man has got for him all that he has. It has made 
him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for himself 
but that he is a writer. Had he not been a writer, he 
must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, and 
asking sixpence from everybody that passed.” 

How many of us can say honestly that we scribble to 
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please God, and not ourselves or others? Is it not a com- 
mon catch of literary patter that a man writes well only 
when he writes to please himself? Isn’t the jargon of our 
schools and magazines always encouraging us to “ self- 
expression ”’—as if words and phrases were little apples 
on some modern tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and to become gods (creative artists, mind you) one had 
only to pluck and to eat. Abolish pride, vanity, lust, covet- 
ousness, and how many would be authors? And even 
granting that a man’s motives are unselfish at the start, 
success will bring him only newer and fiercer tempta- 
tions. He will be tempted to compromise for the sake of 
what good he may do by pussyfooting, he will be tempted 
to tell flabby half-truths in the hope of pleasing a world 
that hates the naked accusing countenance of truth itself, 
he will be tempted to seek the crown of a Christian with- 
out carrying a cross, to look for a Transfiguration without 
a Gethsemani, and a Resurrection without the foregoing 
gloom of Calvary. It cannot, cannot be done! 

Under all this discussion of a prospective “ Catholic 
literature ” there seems to be an unstated and rather naive 
assumption that literature, as such, deserves to be taken 
seriously. The fact is that literature, which hardly exists 
at all for most of mankind, has value only as it helps the 
human soul to attain its true and lasting happiness; and 
since the coming of Our Lord this has meant the follow- 
ing of His example and precepts. If a man thinks other- 
wise, and imagines himself a Christian, he is indulging in 
a dream. The Faith is not an opinion or a philosophy, but 
a challenge and a sword of truth; and just as no man can 
be neutral in its presence, neither can any book concerning 
human conduct be neutral. This is true even of a work 
that contains not a word about Christianity, and seems to 
deal with indifferent matters far removed. Yet at the 
heart of every book there is an idea. Strip off the verbiage 
and the ornamentation and see what the author is saying. 
If he is teaching, as many do, that man is wholly evil and 
hopeless, or, as others do, that man is wholly good and 
can perfect his state in this world; if he is teaching that 
love is the only thing worth having, or that love does not 
exist, or any other of a large number of absurd heresies 
—then he is indirectly and subtly attacking Christ, for 
he is striking at the teachings of Christ, whatever he may 
claim or believe to the contrary. “ He who is not with Me 
is against Me.” 

All this will appear nonsense to many. I can almost 
hear some one crying, “ What! Should nobody write then 
but saints?” 

Well, perhaps not. Perhaps the rest of us should stop 
writing and leave the propagation of ideas (except of 
course in material science and certain other fields) to the 
saints. They would write a great deal less than most of 
us, and a great deal better. As a matter of record, the 
best Catholic literature has been written by saints, or at 
least by men and women of heroic virtue; and yet, para- 
doxically, none of the saints have ever taken literature 
seriously enough to attempt to write any of it for its own 
sake. What poems Saint Paul could have written in the 
desert of Arabia! What dramas Saint Ignatius, with his 
power of visualization, could have left us! What a shelf 
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of novels might we not have had from the pen of the 
humble monk whom we know as Thomas 4 Kempis! But 
all of them gave their genius to writing what a New York 
book reviewer would probably dismiss contemptuously as 
“ propaganda,” as if there were any great literature that 
is not propaganda. The world hated it; but it stood so 
rock-like among the shifting centuries that the world at 
last paid a grudging tribute. It is obvious that the greatest 
Catholic literature will always be the work of saints. 

To assume, however, that those multitudes of us who 
are far from being saints must therefore give up writing 
would be to fall into one of those ultra-rigoristic traps 
which are as dangerous in their way as the opposite ex- 
treme, which is sometimes called “ broad-mindedness.” 
As well advise him to quit praying because he is a sinner. 

But he will spare himself much disappointment later 
on if he understands at the outset that a Catholic litera- 
ture can never hope to please the world, for the simple 
reason that it is Catholic; and it will probably displease 
the world in proportion to the sincerity of its Catholic 
feeling. Nevertheless, it is a magnificent conflict that the 
Catholic writer is called to take a share in, with Christ 
our King as his helper, and against him those foul prin- 
cipalities and powers whose enmity is a glory and whose 
friendship would be a stench and a disgrace. If his work 
did nothing but save one Catholic soul from ignorance 
and despair, it would be well worth doing. If it showed 
the light of Faith to one benighted outsider, so much 
the better. But it must be Catholic, or it will be noth- 
ing. The best Catholic literature will probably be written, 
as in the past, by those who are more concerned about 
what is Catholic than about what is literature. Yet the 
more profoundly Catholic it is, the greater it will be as 
literature, for it will gain in that sincerity which is the 
indispensable foundation of all great art. 


REVIEWS 


French Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 1870-1914. By E. 
Matcotm Carrott. New York: The Century Company. $3.50. 
Dr. Carroll has written a most lucid and thoroughly docu- 

mented work. The amount of material gathered and synopsized 

by him is vast, and for this reason alone the book will prove of 
much value to the historian. The author studies in great detail 
the attitude towards Germany of the French press and public from 
the morrow of Sedan to the crash of 1914. Every shade of opinion 
is analyzed, from La Croix and L’Echo de Paris to L’Humanité 
and Le Radical. The author is most judicial and impartial in his 
tone; indeed, one cannot tell whether he is pro-French or pro- 

German in sentiment. This is surely a guarantee of his accurate 

fairness. In the last few pages, Dr. Carroll states his opinion 

concerning the root causes of the catastrophe in 1914: Alsace- 

Lorraine, “la révanche,” the Balkan cauldron; these rendered a 

permanent equilibrium impossible. The Austro-German and Franco- 

Russian alliances were bound to clash sooner or later. Dr. Carroll 

has rather slight occasion to deal with “clericalism,” but when 

he does so, he is most fair. As a rule French Catholic opinion, 
with some notable exceptions, was nationalistic, and even chauvin- 
istic at times, in tone. This is deplorable, but true. Mutual under- 
standing between Catholics is a great asset in international peace, 
too often, alas lacking! The spectacle of many French Catholics 
following the “white horse” of Boulanger, and in general sup- 
porting chauvinistic demagoguery, is painful to behold. The re- 
viewer’s love for France prompts him so to write, not in anger, 
but in real sorrow. Lm. P, 
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The Letters of John Keats. Two Volumes. Edited by Maurice 
Buxton Forman. New York: Oxfurd University Press. $14.00. 
The critics have had a century now to dissect and evaluate the 

romantic poets and, as one might expect where the subjects them- 

selves were of such impenetrable tissue, conclusions are yet rather 
vague and unsettled. We have, humanism notwithstanding, ac- 
cepted a large group of them as worthy survivals. It would be 
impossible to rid ourselves wholly of their heritage, even if we so 
desired. And of all the group it is not the aristocratic Byron or 
the ingloriously splendid Shelley or the amiable Moore who com- 
pels our greatest respect; it is rather the weak little apothecary 

Keats whose sensations seem to be translated to Olympian sub- 

limity. It is now our privilege to examine the life of the fierce 

little cockney at first hand, for in this authoritative edition of his 
letters there is hardly a single phase of his thought which does 
not receive complete and spontaneous expression. For Keats was 

a true romantic, especially in his habit of self-revelation. Whether 

he wrote to his brother, his sister, his publishers, his friends, or to 

Fanny Brawne, he wrote only that which was completely truthful. 

In this he was the true disciple of emotion. Just as in poetry he 

was the instrument of powers that possessed and overpowered him, 

so in his letters he exercised little discretion, little conscious selec- 
tion in that which he set forth. There was no Chesterfieldian 
objectivity in Keats. He never wrote to please or to charm or 
with an eye to future publication; he wrote rather to inform his 
friends of his physical condition, or of what he was thinking at 
the moment. This very frankness, which indeed caused such happi- 
ness among his biographers, aroused considerable criticism in 
sensitive poetic admirers. Colvin himself, along with Matthew 

Arnold and Coventry Patmore, objected to the sensationalism of 

his letters to Fanny Brawne, especially with reference to his 

sickness and his affections. While it is undoubtedly true that we 
do expect from a poet more than a mere record of health and more 
than an expression of simple eroticism, still it is better to have 

a key to the mind of John Keats than it would be to have a gloss 

of artificial and edifying missives. The classicists and romanticists 

alike can find many an argument in these remarkable and interest- 
ing letters from the first poet of the revival. And, after all, we 
might recollect with Matthew Arnold that the least intelligent 
of his remarks were addressed during the latter part of a long 
and horrible illness. F. X. C. 





Simon Bruté de Rémur. First Bishop of Vincennes. By SISTER 
Mary Saesta Gopecker, O.S.B. St. Meinrad, Indiana: St. 
Meinrad Historical Essays. $4.00. 

Sister M. Salesia is a member of the Benedictine Community of 
the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind. An 
Archbishop is quoted as saying that her book is not only a very 
valuable addition to our records but that: “It is proof also of what 
our Sisters can do. Church histories need not be written by men.” 
Indeed, with several other recent Sister histories, it seems tangible 
evidence that a dux femina facti verdict must be given against the 
laggard masculines in the awarding of honors for recent practical 
results in the very satisfactory indication of new vigor in research 
work in the field of American Catholic records. The first Bishop 
of Vincennes is one of the most attractive and important figures 
in the formative era of the Church in the United States. The soul 
and inspiration of Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, in the early 
days when “the Mother of Bishops” was fighting for existence; 
the friend and director of Mother Seton when she organized her 
Sisters of Charity; he went as bishop against his will into the 
then wilderness to lay the foundation of so much of what has since 
been accomplished for the spread of the Faith in the old North- 
west Territory. That tireless work was international in its scope 
and led the indefatigable Bishop into the most diverse ways and 
connections. Sister Salesia, with marvelously meticulous energy, 
has left no source unquestioned that might serve to enhance the 
distinctive and fascinating picture she draws of this unique and ap- 
pealing figure among the notables of the American hierarchy. 
Her bibliography is a splendid object lesson for research students. 
There is another, in the story of how the wealth of historical ma- 
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terial Bishop Bruté left in his private memoirs was wasted and 
destroyed by the ignorance or neglect of the unsympathetic cus- 
todians into whose keeping these precious records unfortunately 
fell. A like discreditable chapter is to be found in many other 
diocesan histories. Happily, Sister Mary Salesia is one of the 
most active of the present generation now making such splendid 
reparation for the delinquencies of the past. T. F.M. 





Italy After the Renaissance. By Lacy CoL_tison-Mortey. New 

York: Henry Holt and Co. $5.00. 

Within the short compass of 317 pages, Lacy Collison-Morley 
has endeavored to reproduce in its entirety the pageant of seven- 
teenth-century Italy. Brilliant word pictures flash by rapidly, 
but the very speed and brilliance of the passing panorama give rise 
to a feeling of uncertainty. Is this real life, or is it a cinema pro- 
duction? No sources are listed. Mention is made of the diaries of 
noted travelers and of the journal of ambassadors but no direct 
reference is made to any of these. “To startle, to surprise, to 
impress by any kind of extravagance, above all by lavish and 
costly display—such was the ideal” of this century. This ideal 
the author traces through all phases of life and levels of society. 
We journey from Naples to Milan, from Rome to Venice and 
Florence. Everywhere we meet the outstanding personages of 
the day, ecclesiastics, nobles, travelers and tradesmen, men of arts 
and men of arms, men of leisure and men of letters, ladies of 
the home and ladies of the salons, ladies of the stage and ‘ladies’ 
of the street. Whispered scandal in ballrooms, court intrigue in 
the council chamber, the revelry of festivals and the carnival, 
Neronic banquets, baroque art, cathedrals, the opera, the acad- 
emies, even the art of banditry, in which the most adept, the 
author would have us believe, are former or future priests—all 
this is vividly sketched. Speaking of Spanish influence in Naples 
the author says, “Another of these soldiers is Diego Duque de 
Estrada, whose adventures, whether strictly true or not (italics 
ours), bring visibly before us the Naples of the day and the life 
of the ruffling Spaniard.” Later, when we read of scandals in 
convents and monasteries (the possibility of which we do not 
deny) we may rightly query, “Are these particular incidents 
among those which whether strictly true or not faithfully repro- 
duce the temper of the times?” The same query we may raise when 
we read of the character and policies of the Popes, or when we 
are told that “There was no crime a Jesuit could not and did not 
justify, from regicide downwards, for they held that the end might 
justify the means.” In dealing with things Catholic, it may be that 
Mr. Collison-Morley, in his evident absorption with the period he 
so vividly portrays, has unconsciously fallen a victim of its ideal, 
“To startle, to surprise, to impress by any kind of extravagance.” 

3.3 D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Biographical.—With the aid of Taney Dudley, Faustin Wirkus, 
a sergeant in the United States Marines and lieutenant in the 
Garde d’'Haiti, tells a good story of how he became “ The White 
King of La Gonave” (Doubleday). A strange tale, indeed, it is 
and almost past credence that a “blond, tough, Pennsylvania 
farmer-miner boy” should be initiated into the secrets of Voodoo- 
ism, rule as king over the Congo societies on the little island just 
off Haiti, and, more than all that, understand and win the friend- 
ship of the many blacks from Queen Ti Memenne down to the 
disconsolate Teka who lost his fish trap in the deep sea. Doubtless 
the story is a bit embroidered, but it is told in a delightful and far 
froth boastful way. 

James Howard Bridge, in London Herbert Spencer’s secretary, 
later on in New York secretary to Andrew Carnegie, and finally 
editor of the Overland Monthly in San Francisco, has written a 
chatty and extremely interesting volume, “ Millionaires and Grub 
Street” (Brentano. $3.50). The author was a friend to many 
notables, among them Henry Frick, Elbert Gary, General Sher- 
man, Edward L. Youmans. His book is not only a record of 
these interesting friendships, but it carries a wealth of anecdote 
about many other lesser men, such as Joe Jefferson, Frank Munsey, 
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Bronson Howard, and Col. Ingersoll. In fact the volume presents 
a pageant of the elegant ‘eighties. The reminiscences of New 
York City in the horse-car days are particularly diverting. 

That the discoverer of oxygen was also a metaphysician of sorts 
and also a theologian of sorts, being a Unitarian minister and an 
author of a Church History which he dedicated to Thomas Jeffer- 
son and that besides the friendship of the Founder of American 
Democracy he enjoyed that of Benjamin Franklin and the hospi- 
tality of our First President himself, are facts of general interest 
to be learned from Anne Holt’s “Joseph Priestley” (Oxford 
University Press. $3.50). 

The romantic spiritual pilgrimage of a young Dutch painter along 
the highway of art, from Protestantism to the Catholic Church and, 
ultimately, to the famous abbey of Beuron, is the story of himself 
which Dom Willibrord, O.S.B., tells in “ Yesterdays of an Artist- 
Monk” (Kenedy. $2.00). As a young art student in Paris, Verkade 
was interested in Theosophy; but as he grew in artistic stature a 
secret curiosity concerning the Catholic Church at last led him to 
attend a mission given by a Jesuit. From curiosity there arose a 
desire for knowledge; instruction followed, and Jan Verkade was 
baptized and became a Catholic. With an artist friend he set out 
for Italy, and it was whilst staying at an Italian Franciscan monas- 
tery that he first heard of that famed center of Catholic art, Beuron 
Abbey. There followed a visit to Beuron, of whose art school Dom 
Verkade gives what is possibly one of the most lucid explanations. 
So great was the fascination of the monastic life and the school of 
art that the convert visitor felt that here was his spiritual and artistic 
home. And, as a Benedictine monk, the young Verkade decided to 
dedicate both his life and his artistic talent to the service of God in 
the Order of St. Benedict. And, as Dom Verkade, O.S.B., he has 
become one of the chief protagonists of the internationally known 
Beuron School of Christian Art. 

Anyone who likes fireside philosophy expressed quaintly will be 
in partial accord with Waldemar Ager in his book “I Sit Alone” 
(Harper. $2.50). There is much to commend in this story of a 
Norwegian immigrant into the Middle West and not a little to 
condemn. The author has a simplicity and a naturalness of expres- 
sion that are very attractive, but he makes a very faulty exegete 
of Sacred Scripture. There is a splendid reserve manifested in 
certain incidents, but also an unfortunate lack of respect in others. 
The translator, Charles Wharton Stork, deserves commendation 
for his work. 





Conduct and Character Guidance.—Not only the clergy for 
whom “New Lights on Pastoral Problems” (Bruce. $1.00) has 
been particularly written, but also Catholic teachers and social 
workers, must acknowledge their indebtedness to Paul Hanly 
Furfey for making available to them, for their guidance of the 
young, much helpful material for the solution of their conduct 
problems, compactly and practically presented. Dr. Furfey, making 
use of the newest psychological discoveries about personal malad- 
justments shows how the pastor can and must familiarize himself 
with them if he is safely to direct souls in or out of confession, 
or to superintend his school. He has brought together in a few 
brief chapters a lot of technical information that a wise priest will 
not disregard and which he is not likely to find stated elsewhere 
so simply and pointedly. Those out of touch with the new psy- 
chology will be surprised to learn that so much of it is but a 
repetition, in new language, of traditional Catholic teachings re- 
garding character formation, and the relation between the flesh 
and the spirit, nature and grace. 

Taking advantage of the newest contributions of psychology and 
pedagogy to character building, Sister M. Anthony, C.S.J., has 
prepared according to Catholic principles and traditions, a series 
of workbooks for sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils respec- 
tively. The “ Workbook in Character Education” (Lawdale Pub- 
lishing House. 400 North Homan Avenue, Chicago) includes all 
those elements necessary for “forming mora! athletes,” as the 
Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, says in commending it. Each unit in the 
work is based on the story of some Saint held up for the child’s 
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admiration and imitation. The price of the workbooks is 65c. each; 
of the Teacher’s Manual that accompanies them, $1.00. Possibly 
their one shortcoming is the introduction of some words beyond the 
comprehension of the little ones for whom they were prepared: 
grade-school pupils will hardly grasp such words as aesthetic, stoic, 
characteristic, attitude, acid-test, etc. 

It used to be assumed that nature would more or less guide 
parents in rearing their offspring. Modern psychology tells us that 
special training is needed for this all-important task. To help 
mothers with boys and girls in their babyhood Ada Hart Arlitt 
writes “‘ The Child from One to Six” (McGraw, Hill. $2.00). One 
point the volume stresses is that the very earliest years are the 
most important, for it is then that habits are formed, an old-time 
Catholic principle. Unfortunately while the volume contains many 
helpful suggestions for the physical and material wellbeing of the 
child, Catholic parents will find it deficient in that it ignores the 
basis of all genuine character growth, reference to God and super- 
natural motives. 

“Children Are Like That” (John Day. $2.50) is a case book of 
observations made by C. Madeleine Dixon, chiefly in the Carson 
College Nursery School, regarding the activities of little tots. The 
group studied was quite cosmopolitan and democratic, and the 
material gathered is rich in suggestions for those who have to 
direct the play and other activities of small children, especially 
mothers. 

Interests and problems of early childhood are also discussed by 
Evelyn and Miriam Kenwrick in “ The Child fram Five to Ten” 
( Dutton. $2.50). This is a more pretentious volume than either of 
the above. One regrets that so much valuable pedagogical material 
is occasionally spoiled by the philosophy of the authors which in- 
trudes itself and which seems to bespeak acceptance of a crass 
evolutionism with all its false implications and conclusions. And 
there will be many to disagree with the statement that “ direct 
religious teaching is not essential in the very early years.” On 
the other hand they will endorse the recommendation that church- 
going and public worship have advantages even for small children. 





Books Received.—TJ his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Acts or tHE ApostLes, Tue. By Frank E. Allen. $3.50, Christopher. 

America Hispana. By Waldo Frank. $3.50. Scribner's. 

Betcian Mystic oF THE xixTH CenTuRY, A. By Madame M. Didry and 
Rev. A. Wallemacq, S.T.B. $1.75. Benziger. 

Betre-Mere. By Kathleen Norris. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Benpvinc Sickie, Tue. By Cicely Farmer. $2.50. Morrow. 

Bovy, Minp anv Spirit. By Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb. 
Marshall, Jones. 

Breve Vita vt San Rocco. By Rev. I. Cirelli. Published by the Author. 

Crime Conpuctor, Tue. By Philip MacDonald. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Doctors or THE Cuurcn, Tue. By Rev. Father Paul, O.S.F.C. $2.45. 
Benziger. 

Epce or tHe Worxip. By George Brydges Rodney. $2.00. Duffield and Green. 

Encuantep Avenues. By Constance Robertson. $2.00. Longmans. 

Essays on ResEaRCH IN THE SocraL Sciences. $2.00. Brookings Institute. 

Erupes et DocUMENTS POUR L’HISTOIRE MISSIONNAIRE DE L’ESPAGNE ET DU 
PortucaL. By Robert Ricard. 60 francs. A.U.C.A.M., Louvain. 

Forty Years or Scorranp Yarp. By Frederick Porter Wensley. $2.75. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Founpers or Great Reticions. By Millar Burrows. $2.00. Scribner's. 

Greatest Saint oF France, Tue. By Louis Foley. $3.50. Morehouse. 

Guests OF THE Nation. By Frank O’Connor. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Hanpsook or Cuitp Psycuoiocy, A. Edited by Carl Murchison. $5.00. 
Clark University Press. 

Heattu Trrovcne Witt Power. By Dr. James J. Walsh. $2.00. Stratford. 

—— or THE Fatuers, Tue. By Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman. $2.25. 

erder. 

Heroes or THE Trait. By James Louis Small. $1.00. Bruce. 

Hippen Sprincs or tHe Rvusstan Revotution. Personal Memoirs of 
Katerina Breshkovskaia. Fi Stanford University Press. 

Hicu Roap or Sonc, Tue. Robert Foresman. American Book Company. 

INKY a THE. By Alice 4 Williamson. $3.50. Putnam. 

Irecanv. By Katharine Tynan. $1.00. Macmillan. 

Jacosin anp Junto. By Charles Warren. $3.50. Harvard University Press. 

Jean and Fancnuon. By Virginia Olcott. 80c. Silver, Burdett. 

KNOWLEDGE s Our Lorp Jesus Curist, Tue. By the Ven. Louis De Ponte, 
S.J. $2. Benziger. 

Lire AND Trues or Marc Antnony, Tue. By Arthur Weigall. $5.00. 
Putnam. 

Lyautey. By André Maurois. $3.00. fopises. 

Mass, Tre. By Rev. S. Czerniejewski. 35c. Herder. 

Messtan oF Ismir, Tue. By joe — he y Viking. 


Otpv Crowp, Tue. By Willia tzgerald, 2.00. 

weaves’ s Garpen, Tue. By Mildred Withee ‘Siitinee. $1.00. Duffield and 
reen. 

wenegee Love ann Orner Poems, Tue. By Robert R. Hull. Three Worlds 
ress. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications, 


A Tribute 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thousands are mourning the passing of Denis A. McCarthy, 
remembering him rightly as a happy patriot, a singer of lovely 
songs, an unfailing friend to all who needed help or encourage- 
ment. Only those, however, in daily contact with the press of 
Boston can realize how finely through the years he played still 
another réle—that of kindly interpreter of one group to another. 
His sane and just setting forth of conditions in various Catholic 
countries, of the problems confronting Ireland, his presentation 
of Catholic belief or practice or viewpoint won him untold 
readers whose love of fair play responded to the reasonableness 
of his exposition. For with a constancy and earnest devotion 
which never left room for doubt as to the loftiness of his stand- 
ards or the strength of his faith, he managed always to escape the 
tone of the zealot, and by so doing gained a hearing from many 
groups. Indeed, I think his moderation was one of his finest con- 
tributions to the more or less acrid discussions of these vexed 
days. His smiling good humor refused to discover malice in the 
attitude of those who differed with him, and it might almost be 
said that his written word held some of the endearing quality of 
his delightfully musical speech. Like Cardinal Gibbons before him, 
Denis McCarthy showed to all men how stalwart an American 
the staunch Catholic may be. His passing leaves us poor indeed. 

Boston. Marie BLAKE, 
Catholic Books in Public Libraries 
To the Editor of America: 

I have just read Julius Frasch’s letter in the issue of AMERICA 
for August 22 about the lack of Catholic books in public libraries. 

Last year I went to the children’s section of our library in St. 
Paul to get a book or two for my young son. I inquired if any 
of Father Finn’s books were there, and was told that they had 
had one, entitled “ That Football Game,” but owing to protests 
by the Lutherans it had been taken out. And yet I am told that 
St. Paul is fifty per cent Catholic. 

I will say, though, that in the regular lending library I have 
found many Catholic books. But why keep them out of the 
juvenile section? 


St. Paul. we a 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I am enclosing the main paragraphs of a letter sent me by Mr. 
Lindsey Brown, Librarian of the New Haven, Conn., Public 
Library, in reply to my communication published in the issue of 
America for August 22. Mr. Brown writes: 

There are several conditions which account for the dis- 
proportionately large number of non-Catholic religious books 
in public libraries: (1) More religious books of a general 
character are published than Catholic religious books; (2) 
Catholic religious books are not brought to our attention 
through the usual trade channels to anything like the extent 
that general religious publications are; (3) many of our 
general religious books are purchased because of special re- 
quest, while on the other hand it is unusual for a Catholic 
reader to request the purchase of a Catholic book. 

I find that this library has been purchasing books of gen- 
eral interest to Catholic readers. Recent Catholic publications 
which we did not buy would not, I am sure, possess any 
general interest to such readers. This library has declined to 
buy a considerable number of books over the past ten years 
because the Librarian believed they would be offensive to 
Catholic readers. 

It would seem to me that recommendations for the purchase 
of Catholic religious books would most naturally come from 
our Catholic employes, but I do not recall that any one of 
them has ever shown the slightest interest in our building 
up such a collection here. 

With reference to books by Catholic authors not specifically 
mentioned in your letter, there is seldom any way ot our 
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knowing whether the author of a particular book is a Catholic 
or not. 

If you can make any constructive suggestions which will 
enable us better to meet the demands of Catholic readers in 
New Haven, I should appreciate your sending such sugges- 
tions at your earliest convenience. I believe that if any mistake 
has been made here in the purchase of religious books, it has 
been in getting too many of them regardless of the demand. 
These books simply are not read, so that it would seem to be 
an unwise expenditure of public funds to continue such a 
large investment in them in view of pressing demands for 
books on other subjects. 

I feel sure your readers will be interested in Mr. Brown’s 
reply to my criticism. 


White Plains, N. Y. Jutius Frascn. 


Do Large Armies Prompt Wars? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am astonished to find you aiming this Parthian shot at Lieu- 
tenant McCaughey in the issue of America for August 8: 
“Granted that statemen make wars, armies are the instrument 
of policy that prompts them.” 

My italicizing of the definite article helps to make clear the 
source of my surprise. That armies have been an instrument 
prompting war (and that no farther back than 1914) can hardly 
be denied. But has a large army ever prompted any of our Ameri- 
can wars? 

We have never, on the date of a declaration of war, had a large 
army. In view of our stake—our vast territory and wealth and 
our ideals of popular sovereignty to maintain—we have had no 
army at all. Yet we have had many wars. May we speculate how 
this defenselessness has affected us? 

If the Colonies had had well-trained armies, would Burke's 
pleading have been in vain? Two generations later, would our 
seamen have been impressed with impunity, had we been prepared 
to resist? The Mexican war came with the occupation of southern 
Texas by Zachary Taylor and his mere handful of men; a large 
army could have brought it no sooner. 

Would one third of the States, in 1861, have had the temerity 
to resist the other two thirds had these latter been backed by a 
large standing army? In March, 1898, we had no army, but in 
May we were at war with Spain. Germany, notorious for faith 
in reeking tube and iron shard, might have respected us more, had 
we had an army as great as hers. In all these wars we have suf- 
fered great loss of life and limb for want of trained men. 

Who can gainsay the Editor’s plea for justice, truth, and 
charity? May we never lose sight of these as a source of strength, 
and that especially to our soldiers. But nations, no less than 
citizens, must sometimes resist injustice, untruth, and hate. The 
middle course seems overwhelming. As expressed by an old 
Persian proverb it is: ‘“‘ Speak softly and carry a big stick, and 
you will go far.” 


Aurora, Colo. EDWARD SHERIDAN MurpHry, 


Captain U. S. Army, Retired. 
[The writer’s examples are unfortunate; it was a superior 
force that prompted our statesmen to attack Mexico and Spain, 
and allowed Germany’s statesmen to ignore the danger to her in 
American participation. In all these cases armies and navies were 
deciding instruments of policy—Ed. America.] 


Folk Medicine 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To the undersigned, as a member of the National Conference 
on Pharmaceutical Research, has been assigned the task of secur- 
ing material for a paper on “ Folk Medicine in Russia.” 

For the past several months, I have been peering into books at 
the New York Public Library and the library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine for material on this most interesting subject. 

It occurs to me that some of your readers, either through actual 
knowledge or by contact with others, may be in a position to give 
me additional information and material upon which I could base 
my paper. If any of your readers might be able to send me news- 
paper clippings, pictures, books discussing the subject, it would 
be greatly appreciated. Address 151 St. Ann’s Ave. 

New York. SaMvUEL S. Dworkin. 





